MR. PRESIDENT: THESE KIDS CAN’T DIGEST PLATITUDES 
Senator Wayne Morse, just back from his own Latin American tour, had chil- 
dren like these in mind when he said he found “nothing wrong with U.S. policies” 
that could not be cured with more loans, technical aid, welfare money and “a 


great deal more sympathtic understanding.” 


A TALE OF TWO TRAVELERS 





Like more food and less guns. 


The needy nations contrast 
lke’s platitudes, Mr. K’s cash 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE CONTRAST between the capitalist 

and socialist approa¢hes_ to coopera- 
tion with underdeveloped countries was 
clearly laid out in the last weeks when, 
by coincidence, President Eisenhower and 
Premier Khrushchev made whirlwind 
tours of- Latin America and Southeast 
Asia, respectively. 

Eisenhower left on Feb. 21 for a two- 
week tour of Brazil, Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay. Khrushchev left on Feb. 11 for 
a three-week tour of India, Burma, Indo- 
nesia and Afghanistan. Each extolled the 
system he represented as the way to peace 
and plenty for nations with a retarded 
economy. . 


The President warned against “com- 
munist subversion,’ the Premier against 
a return of “colonialism” through West- 
ern economic penetration. While their 
itineraries were limited. their words were 
aimed at people in all underdeveloped 
lands. 


CUBAN EXAMPLE: Eisenhowevr’s trip was 
prompted by reports of increasing Latin 
American discontent with U.S. policy and 
by the fear that other Latin. Americans 
would follow the Cuban road to economic 
self-determination. As a simple man of 
goodwill, the President was generally re- 
ceived by great crowds with warm cor- 
diality; but his words in response fell 
‘Continued on Page 4) 
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FILIBUSTER OR FUNDAMENTALS? 





Civil rights climax: 


ongress 
nation is 


By Russ Nixon 


Guardian staff correspondent 
WASHINGTON 
In Atlanta, the South was warned by 
a regional group that it was “in for a 
time of change, the terms of which can- 
not be dictated by white Southerners.” 
The warning came from the Southern 
Regional Council, an-interracial group. 
—New York Times, Feb. 28, 1960 


S THE SENATE Dixiecrat filibuster 

against civil rights went on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis Feb. 29, there were 
widespread signs of a “time of change” 
on the overall struggle for Negro rights. 
The Washington sector of the struggle 
moved toward a climax in a setting of 
significant events underlining the sweep 
and scope of the civil rights crisis in 
America: 

e By an overwhelming bi-partisan 
vote the Senate drove the filibuster forc- 
es into round-the-clock sessions which— 
either by exhaustion or a cloture vote of 
two thirds of the Senators—can end the 
talking and force a vote on pending bills 
to protect the voting and other rights of 
Negroes. 

@ In the House the long Rules Commit- 
tee blockade preventing floor action on 
civil rights was broken and the Celler 
Bill (HR 8601) was advanced for debate, 
amendment and vote starting March 10. 

@ The spreading revolt of Southern Ne- 
gro youth against segregated lunch coun- 
ters (see below, this page), including sym- 
pathy picket lines in Washington, pro- 
foundly impressed Congress and put the 
“urgent” stamp on civil rights legisla- 
tion. 

@ The Supreme Court made clear that 
it was still on the civil rights job by unan- 
imously upsetting the fines levied by the 
Little Rock City Council against the 
NAACP for refusing to disclose names of 
its members. 

@ The President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts at a Feb. 24 meeting 
agreed on a double-barreled move to end 
discrimination in the hiring of Negro 
building craftsmen on Federal construc- 
tion projects. AFL-CIO president Meany 
attended this meeting for the first time 
since he became a member of the com- 


is aware 
watching 


mittee in 1953; and Vice President Nixon, 
Secy. of Labor Mitchell, and UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther also showed up in 
place of their customary subordinates. 


THE DEVICE: The Senate 
civil rights began on Feb. 15 in keeping 
with the promise given by Democratic 
leader Johnson (Tex.) and Republican 
leader Dirksen (Ill.) to civil rights advo- 
cates last September. There were no civil 
rights bills pending on the Senate floor, 
since Senate Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man Eastland ‘(D-Miss.) had successfully 
bottled up all such proposals in his com- 
mittee; Sen. Hennings’ ‘D.-Mo.) Rules 
and Administration Committee had not 
yet reported his bill on the Federal voter 
registrar-referee proposals, and no civil 
rights bill had passed the House. 
Johnson called up a minor House- 
passed bill (HR 8315) which authorized 
the Army to lease rent-free to the town 
of Stella, Mo., some unused officers’ quar- 
ters in Fort Crowder to replace a school 
building that had been destroyed by fire 
in 1959. Johnson invited Senators to offer 
(Continued on Page 10) 


debate on 


Herblock, Washington Post 
“I’m not such a bad sort, kid.” 








‘HE SOUTHERN WAY OF LIFE’ TO ALL 





The great lunch counter sitdown of ‘60 


By Robert E. Light 


HERE IS AN ADAGE among op- 
pressed people about their oppressors: 

If you can’t reach their minds or their 
hearts, hit ’em in the pocketbook. This 
advice is being followed with good suc- 
cess by Negro students in six Southern 
states against department stores which 
refuse to serve them at lunch counters. 
What started as an isolated sitdown 
strike by four freshmen at North Caro- 
lina A&T College in Greensboro against 
the local Woolworth store spread quickly 
to 25 other cities and may grow into a 
frontal assault on the jimcrow social cus- 
toms of the Southern way of life. For the 


most part the fight is led by Negro col- 
lege students pledged to non-violent 
principles, but adult Negro leaders have 
joined the battle and support has come 
from white students and organizations, 
North and South. 

For Negroes in the South the long gap 
between a court decision outlawing segre- 
gation and the realization of equality 
in day-to-day living has become almost 
unbearable. In states where token integ- 
ration of schools has been used not as a 
first step toward full integration but as 
a means of evading the Supreme Court 
decisions, Negroes have become embitter- 
ed and disillusioned. 


RANKLING CUSTOM: One piece of 
Southern hypocrisy that rubs particu- 
larly wrong is the custom of department 
stores to welcome and encourage Negro 
customers at merchandise counters but 
to refuse them service at the lunch coun- 
ter. Some stores will not allow a Negro 
customer to try on clothes before a pur- 
chase, while whites are permitted to do 
so. In most stores a Negro will be sold 
lunch to take out, but he may not occupy 
a stool while waiting for his order. 

In the late afternuon of Feb. 1 four 
North Carolina Aé&T freshmen decided 
to challenge the system. They took seats 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Louis E. Burnham 
ASHLAND, ALA. 

More than any other progres- 
sive, Negro or white, Louis Burn- 
ham understood the Negro-white 
teamwork for developing free- 
dom’s cause. He understood both 
of us better than anyone I know. 
He had more practical, everyday 
real faith in the two of us work- 
ing together. 





.. Hardy Scott 
e 


SALEM, MASS. 

It was like hearing that a 
whole regiment of the finest 
troops had been wiped out just 
before the most crucial battle. I 
met Louis Burnham only once, 
but following him in the pages of 
the GUARDIAN, I knew that 
he was the most talented, wise 
and effectual of all the young 
Negroes in the country. At that 
time, we talked of many things 
that should be done, that had to 
be done, to redeem this democ- 
racy from its falseness and leth- 
argy and I put a question to him 
that had been plaguing me, an 
ignorant white man, for some 
time. “Why don’t the Negroes 
themselves do more,” I asked 
him. “Why aren’t they on the 
firing line every minute?” They 
are, he told me, but it is hard to 
make a showing because we are 
short-handed. That was what 
killed Louis, I am sure. He tried 
to be everywhere on the firing 
line at once. Now we have lost 
him, this tender, ardent, pas- 
sionate, selfless man. 

Truman Nelson 
eS 


CLEVELAND, O. 

Terribly shocked to hear about 
Lou. He has been a friend since 
Youth Congress days, and will be 
much missed. 

Marie Haug 
fe 


HELENA, ALA. 

We share with you the shock 
and loss in Lou Burnham’s death. 
He was truly a sensitive and 
genuine person. He had found 
his place; the place had found 
its man. His untimely death is a 
grievous loss to everyone who 
knew him. It is a tragic loss to 
the American progressive move- 
ment and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

Claude Williams 


& 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

How many—or rather, how 
few!—of the young people who 
are in their 20’s and 30's today 
will pack such a lifetime of noble 
activity into so few years as Lou 
Burnham’s all-too short life 
span? 

The throng at St. Ambrose 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


“The Arab world is one of 
the most misunderstood places 
on earth today,” said Grant 
C. Butler, noted authority on 
Midule East affairs. 


“Western influence has been 
felt in changing some of 
their [Arabs] centuries-old 
practices which seem bar- 
baric to us. For instance, 
due to steady objections by 
Americans, the practice of 
stoning adulteresses has been 
outlawed in favor of shooting 
them.” 

—The San Diego Union, 
Jan. 19, 1960. 


One year free sub to sender cf 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry . Winner this week: 
L. L., San Diego, Calif. 











Church struck one as one of the 
most thoroughly integrated 
gatherings I’ve ever seen. This 
was a fitting tribute to Lou, but 
what a pity it had to be for so 
sad an occasion, 

Rose Russell 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Perhaps it was Dr. Du Bois’ 
majestic figure in that solemn 
walk inside the church, but all 
through the funeral I kept think- 
ing, If only Louis Burnham 
could have lived another 44 years 
—how much he would have done! 

Alice Jerome 


No censorship 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

It was ver se a _ ridiculous 
event, the storm in Jack (“W.C.”) 
Paar’s teacup. But the symbolic 
importance was fundamental. We 
don’t want censorship. We want 
to be treated like adults living in 
a free country. We want to read, 
to look at, to listen to whatever 
we want. We don’t want the 
Post Office to be guardian of our 
or our children’s morals, We have 
the right to control our children’s 
mail. Even if the idiotic asser- 
tion that American children get 
enough allowance to spend $500 
million for obscenities were true, 
it is of no concern to the Post 
Office Department. The Ameri- 
can taxpayer doesn’t want to 
pay the department’s half bil- 
lion dollar deficit for snooping, 
but for delivering mail. 


Ammunition 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N.Y. 

I recently got a request from a 
teen-ager in Florida for articles 
on labor, for a debate she had to 
prepare. I found your paper ta 
be the clearest, the most con- 
cise and factual of all the pub- 
lications I receive. 

Jean Gabriel 


Nerve gas 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Rep. Byron L. Johnson (D- 
Colo.) discloses that “we have 
enough nerve gas stored away in 
metal containers at the US. 
Army Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 


in the Guardiar 





4é E ARE THROWING YOU 


{the Hollywood Ten] to the 


wolves,” the producers said frankly, “in order to preserve 


our freedom later.” 


This corrosion works elsewhere. To maintain our security, says 





the FBI, we must listen to your phone conversations. To preserve 
the law, we must break the law. To Alger Hiss, Harry Bridges, Carl 
Marzani, to John Santo, to Prof. Rader, on trial, convicted, in jail or 
deported, we say—to prove perjury we must use perjurers. 


To the Greek people we say, to preserve your way of life we must 
support the government now in power. To secure freedom eventually 
we must practice fascism now. To secure peace, we say to the world, 
we must prepare for war. 


I do not pretend to be an authority on the way other men live. 
But it is difficult for me to believe that to be a good trade unionist 
eventually, one must be a strikebreaker first ... to be a good 
Christian eventually, one must be anti-Christian first. This is the 
quality of the witch-hunt—where hypocrisy is virtue, where the lie 
seeks the truth, where war is peace .¢. 

Adrian Scott, one of the Hollywood Ten, as quoted 
in the National Guardian, March 8, 1950 


Ha ee 


just ten miles outside Denver, to 
wipe out every man, woman and 
child in the world.” 

Now the situation is reversed. 
Mr. Khrushchev’s celebrated “we 
shall bury you” remark has been 
eclipsed by an American hue and 
cry of “we shall gas you.” It is 
my fervent hope that wherever 
representatives of the U.S. travel 
in the world, peace-loving peo- 
ples will stop and challenge them 
on this, the most inhuman war 
threat to be uttered to date. 

Reginald E. Carles 


Friend in need 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

In Frank Bellamy’s article, 
*The big business of stealing 
business secrets,” I was impress- 
ed with his mention of the di- 
rectional horn-shaped listening 
device to pick up sound or voices 
as far as a quarter-mile away. 
So I wrote Bellamy asking where 
I could get one. Here is the reply 
I got: “The field is crowded and 
I advise you to stay out. There 
are toO many snoops already.” 

Now in the first place I am 
not a “snoop.” I’m not out to 
cause any trouble or to give 
anyone a bad time. All I want to 
know is who are my friends and 
who are not. If, as he says in 
his article, they are getting to 
be quite common then I don’t 
know any reason why I should 
not have one too. Had I not read 
this article I would still be hap- 
py because I wouldn’t know of 
the existence of such a gadget. 
I will be very unhappy until I 
get one. 

Charles M. Rockwell 

Aside to Bellamy: Give the 
man the address of the toy 
store.—Ed. 








London Daily Mirror 

“It’s an experiment he’s con- 

ducting to see if he could endure 

life in a world of complete au- 
tomation.” 


Pop approves 
BRONX, N.Y. 

Accept my sincere thanks and 
deep appreciation for guarantee- 
ing the uninterrupted receipt of 
your courageous and fighting 
publication. 

Your treatment of civil rights 
and the struggles of the op- 
pressed peoples everywhere and 
the fight you wage for coexist- 
ence and peace deserve full- 
hearted support. 

Jacob Mindel 


Unalienated author 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. x 

I have been pleased to see your 
review of my book, The Aliena- 
tion of Modern Man, It means 
much to me that my work has 
been reviewed by the NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN. 

I am grateful to Larry Thor for 
the way hé> has presented the 
ideas of my book to your readers. 
With many good wishes for your 
work. Fritz Pappenheim 


Cancer & tests 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

To Robert Light’s article on 
atomic fallout should be added 
the fact, stated over television 
last year by Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
that in the past ten years cancer 
is attacking one in four where 
before it occurred in one out of 
ten. 

Surely one must ponder on 
this terrible increase in human 
suffering in relation to atomic 
tests. 

Thomas Grabell 


Viva 
HAYWARD, CALIF. 
Don’t see how I've lived this 
long without you. 
(Dr.) G. Gerash 
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No political prisoners? 


ANY MUST HAVE WINCED Sunday evening, Feb. 28, on hear- 
ing a character proclaim, during the hour-long TV airing of 
Archibald MacLeish’s Secret of Freedom, that our country has no 
political prisoners. MacLeish and countless other Americans with 
far less access to facts than he, know better. 
What about Henry Winston, for one? 
At about the same time the U.S. Parole Board was refusing a 
third plea for a parole for Winston last month, Yugoslavia was free- 
ing, after two years of sentences ranging up to eight and a half years, 


four men charged with plotting against the regime and forming an 


anti-state group. And from the Roman Catholic cathedral at Zagreb, 
Cardinal Stepinac was buried after spending the years of his long 
“sentence” for notorious anti-state activities living comfortably in 
a small village. 

The offense for which Winston, a Negro leader of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party, was sentenced to five years in prison in 1949 was no 
overt act like those of Cardinal Stepinac, nor of the four other Yugo- 
Slavs now freed after serving two-year terms. 

Winston was convicted under our Smith Act of merely ‘“conspir- 
ing to teach and advocate” violent overthrow of the government. 
Winston's part in the “conspiracy” was leadership in a legal political 
party of his country, one which had existed for 30 years prior to the 
time of his trial. After the appeals of Winston and his colleagues 
were rejected, Winston and three others—Gil Green, Robert Thomp- 
son and Gus Hall—failed to surrender for imprisonment. Hall and 
Thompson were found in hiding and sentenced to an extra three years 
each for “contempt of court” for failing to surrender. Green and 
Winston surrendered and received similar extra penalties. 


B° HENRY WINSTON IS A SPECIAL CASE. In jail his failing 

health was neglected. He got pills for what has since been found 
to be a serious brain tumor. It took a fight by his friends to free 
him from prison for an operation in New York’s Montefiore Hospital, 
where he now lies almost completely blind and without the use of 
his legs perhaps for the rest of his life. Yet he is under constant pris- 
on guard in the public hospital, and the new denial of parole means 
that as soon as he may be discharged fromthe hospital care, he will 
be returned to Federal prison. In a letter to the N.Y. Times, Norman 
Thomas commented: 

“It is absurd to believe that his release from prison will be a 
danger to a mighty nation. Only an implacable sort of vengeance ex=- 
plains this failure to grant medical parole.” 

We urge immediate messages to the White House concurring in 
Thomas’ appeal to the President “to override the bureaucrats who 
have acted so harshly in this case.” 


NEw HAMPSHIRE IS BEING CHALLENGED this month in two 
proceedings growing out of the one-man witchhunt undertaken 
six years ago by state Attorney General Louis Wyman which resulted 
in the imprisonment last December of Dr. Willard Uphaus and now 
threatens similar jailing for Hugh De Gregory, a one-time (1940) 
Communist candidate for lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts who 
went to New Hampshire in 1954 to work in a factory. In 1954, De 
Gregory refused to answer Wyman’s questions under the Fifth . 
Amendment. Wyman promptly got an immunity law passed, and 
questioned De Gregory again. De Gregory again refused to answer, 
and rejected the “immunity” on the ground that it would not pro- 
tect him from possible prosecution elsewhere. While these issues were 
being carried to the Supreme Court, where De Gregory lost, the 
Statute under which both he and Uphaus were questioned, and the 
immunity law as well, expired. 


T HE EXPIRATION OF THE LAW is the basis of an appeal to the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court in behalf of Dr. Uphaus, sched- 
uled to be argued March 8. Not taking any chances on losing the De 
Gregory case through a possible state Supreme Court decision free- 
ing Uphaus, Wyman summoned De Gregory for a new round of ques- 
tioning in Superior Court in Concord March 7, under a new “blank- 
check” law enacted on expiration of the others. 

De Gregory said he would refuse to submit to new questioning, 
demanding instead that Wyman conclude the proceeding undertaken 
five years ago under the law now under challenge as having expired. 

We urge a new round of letters to Governor Wesley Powell 
at Concord, requesting him to free Uphaus and end Wyman’s victim- 
ization of De Gregory. —THE GUARDIAN 
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Francis Walter 


By James Aronson 
OULDN’T IT BE HELPFUL, asked a Minneapolis 
reader in a letter to the New York Times of Feb. 
27, “if Representative Walter were to supply a list of 
churches it is ‘safe’ to attend?” 

This sharp little pin prick at the puffed-up chair- 
man of the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties was of course motivated by the comic opera dis- 
closures in Washington about an Air Force training 
manual which warned fledgling fliers that the Com- 
munist Party had made serious inroads among the 
American clergy. 

After a protest by the National Council of Churches 
representing 38,000,000 American Protestants) Secy. 
of Defense Gates on Feb. 17 repudiated the manual and 
apologized to the Council. It was made known that the 
manual had been prepared at Lackland Airforce Base 
in Texas by one Homer H. Hyde, based on material 
gathered by the Un-American Activities Committee. 
Among other statements in the manual was this gem: 
“Another foolish remark often heard is that Americans 
have a right to know what is going on.” 


OON AFTER GATES’ ACTION Walter leaped into 
the breach. He declared that all the allegations in 
the manual were true and called Secy. of the Air Force 
Sharp into a closed session. Out of this session came 
conflicting reports: Sharp was quoted by Walter as say- 
ing that the manual’s charges were accurate. Not true, 
said Sharp; he did not so testify: the only thing he did 
do was to order the manual withdrawn without deter- 
mining the truth or falseness of the charges. 

Then the Committee released a transcript of the hear- 
ing in which Sharp was quoted as saying he was “in 
accord” with the charges of communism in the church- 
es, and that the manuals would be reissued with the 
charges, but with no names of people or organizations. 

And from the Pentagon, as the bugles blew an obbli- 
gato, came this stirring Air Force pronouncement: “Air 
Force policy has been and will continue to be to alert 
its personnel to the dangers of communist infiltration 
into the miiltary.” 

On Feb. 25,*the two leading Protestant spokesmen 
in America—Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the 
National Council of Churches, and Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, chief administrative officer of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, renewed the attack on Walter. He 
promptly invited them to testify before the Committee. 
He had predicted, he said, that his hearing on the man- 
ual would “falsely be labeled as an attack on religion.” 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations sup- 
ported the National Council’s protest. There was no 
word from Catholic officials. 


HE OPERA WOULD INDEED be comic if it were 
not for the fact that the latest witch-hunt farce 
occurred ten years almost to the week after Senator 
McCarthy launched the Black Fifties with his charge 
that there were 205 communists in the State Depart- 
ment. The 205 dwindled down to three, against whom 
Joe said he “would prove his charges.” He never did. 
Joe McCarthy is dead, but, as columnist Marquis 
Childs said in the Washington Post, “the heritage of 
McCarthyism is still a damper on American freedom, 
conscience and initiative. This goes to the deep concern 
that Americans are being prosecuted not for any act 
but for what they profess to believe.” 





and God: Reds under the altar 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
“Off we go—” 


No better proof is needed than the fact that Rep. 
Walter in the first weeks of this session of Congress 
was able to sneak through the House, without a single 
vote against him, (1) a new appropriation for his Com- 
mittee, and (2) a bill which would restore all the vicious 
practices of security risk investigations in defense in- 
dustries thrown out by the Supreme Court. 

Further proof is given by Walter’s summoning some 
intelligent and interested youngsters who went to the 
Youth Festivals in Moscow and Vienna—the latter on 
the encouragement of the State Department. There 
were new sessions planned for early March and there 
was talk that the Crusade might head west again to 
the fertile California valleys where film producers Stan- 
ley Kramer and Otto Preminger have been plotting to 
restore the Bill of Rights to the motion picture indus- 
try by crediting blacklisted writers with the films they 
have written. 

ET NOT ONE NEWSPAPER has had the guts—or 

the interest—to take up the fight and mount a cam- 
paign to get rid of the Un-American committee, the se- 
curity hunt, the blacklist and the whole damn kit-and- 
caboodle of repression. It is true that the Washington 
Post and the New York Times and a few other papers 
from time to time run a hold-your-nose editorial on 
one or another aspect of the witch-hunt; but there is 
neither consistency nor continuation. 

Where, for example, have you read that the authors 
of the charges of the “red clergy” are ex-ministers or 


phony ministers who have been thrown out of the de- 
cent church for malpractice, and who have for years 
been rabble-rousing in the know-nuthing American fas- 
cist fringe? Or that Walter’s witnesses against the Youth 
Festival youngsters are ugly little quislings who worked 
for years fox the fascist governments in Slovakia and 
Lithuania and elsewhere in Eastern Europe, and then 
fled the “red hordes” to the sanctuary of Hitler Ger- 
many? 

All this information is available to any newspaper 
willing to put a reporter to work on the Un-American 
Committee’s own files. 


F THERE IS NO CLAMOR in the nation to get rid 

of the witch-hunt, there are nonetheless heartening 
signs. In Fresno, Calif., last month the eighth annual 
convention of the California Democratic Council was 
held with 3,000 delegates representing 500 Democratic 
Clubs with a membership of over 40,000. In sessions 
marked by unusual unanimity, the delegates who repre- 
sent the livest rank-and-file Democrats in the state, 
voted, in addition to a strong peace plank, these resolu- 
tions: 

@ Abolish the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

@ Give all witnesses the right to counsel and to cross- 
examine witnesses; enact a statute of limitations gov- 
erning the time during which individuals can be brought 
before investigating committees; eliminate secret ses- 
sions; prohibit the publication of the names of subpe- 
naed witnesses. 

@ Abolish all state and Federal loyalty oaths, includ- 
ing those of the National Defense Education Act, 

The California action has heartened Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.)—the only person to take the House 
floor to protest Walter’s sneak-play on the Un-American 
appropriation. Roosevelt is preparing a major speech 
against the Walter Committee some time this month, 
and is enlisting the support of other Representatives. 
If a bloc of 15 to 20 Congressmen can be organized to 
speak out against the Committee it will be a high-water 
mark of opposition to the witch-hunt. 

It is possible to achieve such a bloc, but not without. 
greater public support. Roosevelt has received a good 
deal of mail as a result of his brief speech against the 
Walter appropriation action in January. He would take 
heart from more mail—as would your own Congress- 
man if you write to him to support Roosevelt. We urge 
you to write today on this important action. 


MONG THE MOST SIGNIFICANT actions taken 

by the California Council convention was a reso- 
lution calling on the President “to review again the 
facts in the case of Morton Sobell and take necessary 
action to secure ultimate justice.” 

This is a real breakthrough, as was an editorial in 
the Portland Oregonian recently suggesting that some 
day the public conscience may be stirred sufficiently 
to determine whether Sobell was convicted of a crime 
or was a victim of hysteria. 

The Sobell case and the Rosenberg case are the real 
touchstone of American freedom. For, as Marquis Childs 
said in his column quoted above, with a clearing of 
the atmosphere there will come a “realization that free- 
dom is not something we periodically pat ourselves on 


the back about. It is a creative act to be constantly re- 
newed.” 





ON THE.-CIVIL LIBERTIES FRONT 





Santiago deportation threat grows 





ing for immediate contributions to de- 
fray the costs of submitting the Supreme 
Court appeal. Donations may be sent 
to the Committee, P.O. Box 2461, East 





These things have also been happen- 
ing on the civil liberties front: 
FFORTS TO DEPORT Jo Ann San- 
tiago, wife of a leading Puerto Rican 
patriot in the U.S., took a new and omi- 
nous turn late last month, as friends 
prepared a protest meeting in her behalf 
March 4 at Central Plaza Annex, 40 E. 
7th St. ‘off Second Ave.), New York City. 


Mrs. Santiago is Canadian-bern and 
was brought to the U.S. as a child in 
1928. Residence status was not obtained 
for her at that time. Thirty years later, 
when her husband, Jose Santiago, e- 
merged as a leader of the Puerto Rican 
liberation movement here and also of a 
breakaway group of the U.S. Communist 
Party, Mrs. Santiago was ordered to leave 
her family and return to Canada on the 
technical grounds of not being a legal 
resident. At a hearing she refused to an- 
swer questions concerning her political 
associations and late last year was order- 
ed to surrender at Idlewild Airport for 
deportation. 


A NEW ORDER: Her attorney, Blanch 
Freedman, had the deportation order 


vacated so that Mrs. Santiago might have 
a second hearing, which was held last 
month. Mrs. Santiago this time answer- 
ed most questions, denying membership 
in the International Workers Order and 
American Youth for Democracy but tes- 
tifying to membership in the Provisional 
Organizing Committee for a Marxist- 
Leninist Communist Party (POC), the 
CP offshoot of which her husband is a 
leader, 


Following last month’s hearing, she has 
again been ordered to leave the country, 
this time not on the technicality of illegal] 
residence, but because of the political 
affiliations disclosed in her answers of 
last month. An appeal has been filed 
from the new order, and the Santiago 
case will now move toward determina- 
tion in the courts as a political deporta- 
tion case. 

Speakers scheduled at the _ protest 
meeting March 4 at 8 p.m. include rep- 
resentatives of the POC, the Puerto 
Rican liberation movement, the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, Mrs. Santiago an@ John T. Mc- 
Manus, GUARDIAN general manager. 





ONVICTION of the Cleveland Taft- 

Hartley conspiracy defendants was 
upheld last month by the U.S. Sixth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

In a brief ruling which generally stat- 
ed that the Appeals Court agreed with 
previous rulings of the trial judge, the 
Court failed to deal with the extensions 
of conspiracy doctrine, the use as a prose- 
cution witness of an army deserter who 
perjured himself on the stand, and other 
denials of a fair trial. In a recent state- 
ment by Roland Watts of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Cleveland case 
was singled out as one in which particu- 
larly serious extensions of conspiracy 
rules concerning guilt by association 
were involved. 

The trial judge, Paul Weick, is now on 
the Appeals Court, but did not partici- 
pate in the ruling. 


The case will now be taken to the 


US. Supreme Court. The Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, formed to aid the defense, is call- 


\ Cleveland Station, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
4 ts ten, Maite 
: thf Free speech in Baltimore 
ere ae 28-YEAR-OLD TEACHER, A. Robert 
Cleveland T-H turndown Kaufman, was beaten and pelted 


with snowballs by 200 Baltimore City 
College High School students on Feb. 17 
as he tried to sell the Young Socialist near 
the school’s entrance. He was punched in 
the face and his leaflets and newspapers 
were taken from him. As the crowd fol- 
lowed him, Kaufman took refuge in the 
vice-principal’s office. 

Kaufman was dismissed as a substitute 
fifth-grade teacher at Baltimore School 
No. 85 in December—on grounds that he 
was not “temperamentally” suited for the 
job—after he had been convicted on a 
disorderly conduct charge and fined $50 
for selling the newspaper outside the 
high school. He is appealing the convic- 
tion. 

When asked if he intended to return to 
the school to sell the Young Socialist 
again, Kaufman replied: “I sure am.” 

On Feb. 26 he went back with a re- 
porter. There was no violence; on the 
contrary 60 students bought the Young 
Socialist and formed a guard to pro- 
tect him from any attack. 
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FALSE ADS CHARGED 


Witness says 
firms push 
unsafe drugs 


EYSTONE of the drug industry's de- 
fense of its enormous profits is that 

it spends huge sums developing wonder 
cures that have helped prolong the life 
of an average American by ten years. 

But a former medical director of one 
of the nation’s largest drug manufactur- 
ers told Sen. Kefauver’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly subcommittee last week that 
much of the industry’s research is spent 
on unneeded drugs, some of which have 
harmful side effects and may even be 
fatal. He said the industry’s high pres- 
sure promotion and advertising “seduces” 
physicians into prescribing these drugs. 

Drug industry spokesmen attacked Ke- 
fauver’s previous hearings in December 
and January for not appreciating the 
tremendous research effort required to 
develop miracle drugs. They also hinted 
that the hearings were the work of ad- 
vocates of “socialized medicine.” 


ANOTHER VIEW: Dr Haskell J. Wein- 
stein, who resigned last November as 
medical director of the Roerig division 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co. in protest against 
the company’s sales promotion policy, 
took another view. He told the committee: 
“Many research activities are directed 
towards promoting private gain, with 
public benefit ... strictly incidental. An 
example of such questionable research 
has been the molecule manipulation [{re- 
shuffling the structure of a standard drug 
to create a “new” one] .. . Occasionally 
some slight improvement has been 
achieved, but most often the actual add- 
ed benefit to the patient has been negli- 
gible, if any.” 

He also attacked the recent flood of 
“combination drugs” (antibiotics and an- 
tihistamines; antibiotics and vitamins) 
as “fruitless” and often “detrimental to 
the patient because they lack flexibility 
and compound problems of toxicity.” 

Drug advertising, he said, deliberately 
avoided mentioning possible hazards. 
Dangerous drugs were “promoted in such 








The Kefauver Committee gets a load of samples sent to one doctor 


a fashion as to lull the physician con- 
cerning the hazards involved.” An exam- 
ple, he said, was the antibiotic, Chloram- 
phenicol, manufactured by Parke, Davis 
& Co. “Very impressive evidence con- 
cerning the incidence of severe and often 
fatal blood disorders attributable to the 
drug has been published . . . Unfortun- 
ately, the statistics rarely filter down to 
the practicing physician as promptly as 
they should. The advertising for Chlo- 
ramphenicol reaches him very frequently, 
however.” 

NEW EVIDENCE: Atter reports of its 
deleterious side effects appeared in 1951- 
52, sales of Chloramphenicol dropped. 
But recently it has been re-promoted as 
effective against staph infection and sales 
again are high. In more than 20 of 43 
cases of blood dyscrasia reported to the 
American Medical Assn. since June, Chlo- 
ramphenicol was the only drug’ the pa- 
tient was known to have taken. 

Dr. Weinstein also testified that some 
drugs offer “more subtle hazards.” He 
said: “A good example are the anti- 
anemia preparations which, in shotgun 
fashion, are theoretically designed to 
treat anemias of all varieties. The very 
real danger to the patient is that such 


products have the potential of masking 
—until too late—very serious conditions, 
especially cancer.” 

FALSE ADS: Dr. Martin A. Seidell, an- 
other former medical director at Pfizer, 
told the committee he quit because the 
company’s sales policies clashed with the 
ethics of the medical profession. He said 
the company issued “deliberately mislead- 
ing” ads, rejecting pleas by its own med- 
ical officers to correct errors. He told of 
his frustration in trying to guard the 
honesty of ads for Enarax, a combination 
drug for treatment of the digestive tract. 
Last month the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion filed a complaint against Pfizer for 
its advertising of Enarax. 

Seidell also told of some of the comic 
aspects of the medical-Madison Avenue 
union. Somehow an ad for an antibiotic, 
TAO, described the drug as a treatment 
for hernia, “an obvious absurdity.” When 
Seidell wrote to an inquiring physician 
that the ad had “slipped by” Pfizer’s 
medical personnel, company officials 
stopped the letter and ordered all copies 
destroyed. “The company didn’t want it 
in writing that this had actually hap- 
pened but it had,” Seidell explained. 

The committee hearings were scheduled 


to run for four full days, but because Sen. 
Everett M. Dirksen (R-Ill.) insisted that 
the committee could not sit while the 
Senate was in session, they were cram- 
med into brief morning meetings and two 
late night sessions which lasted until 
2 a.m. 


THE DEFENDER: The first witness was 
Dr. Austin Smith, president of the Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Assn., who 
presented a 49-page printed statement, 
enhanced by 19 charts and 142 pages of 
supplementary data. It added up to a 
claim for the drug industry of the major 
credit for developing wonder drugs and 
for increasing the life span. He contend- 
ed that drugs were “bargains” in the 
present high-cost economy. He also said 
that drug profits were reasonable and 
that the companies spend 91! cents of 
every sales dollar on research. 

The profit incentive in the drug in- 
dustry, he said, has brought “phenomenal 
benefits to the people.” He warned that 
“any tampering, any government re- 
straints ... will inevitably slow the flow 
of life-giving drugs.” 


THE CHALLENGE: Kefauver and the 
committee staff challenged Smith. They 
said that Smith’s chart on the industry’s 
profits was based on data from only three 
companies. They also produced their own 
research to show that the 20 largest com- 
panies spend less than 6! cents per 
sales dollar on research. 

Committee counsel Rand Dixon cited 
four examples where major drug deve- 
lopments came from abroad: Vitamin 
Bl from Holland; sulfa and oral dia- 
betic drugs from Germany and mental 
illness drugs from France. 


BILLS FOR CONTROL: Hearings wil! be 
resumed soon, depending on how long 
the Senate continues round-the-clock 
sessions on the civil rights bills. Kefauver 
said he hoped to have drug contro! bills 
ready for this session of Congress. 

Although he was not yet certain of de- 
tails, he said the bills would: (1) Give 
the Food and Drug Administration power 
to require proof of effectiveness as well 
as safety of new drugs; (2) strengthen 
the Federal Trade Commission's policing 
of drug advertising, and (3) set up a 
quality control system to overcome some 
physicians’ belief that only “name brands” 
can be trusted. 

In a recent survey by the Washington 
Star, 6512% of those questioned favored 
Federal price control for drygs. Letters 
to Sen. Kefauver might convince him to 
include price control in his proposals. 





The two travelers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
like stones to people hungry for bread. 


He spoke in generalities; he made no 
commitments. He stressed the virtues of 
“free enterprise” and urged greater lati- 
tude for private investments. To people 
seeking to stave off death by starvation 
and malnutrition, he said: “The produc- 
tion of goods—either capital or consumer 
goods—is not an end itself.” 


FABULOUS PROFITS: Latin Americans 
have had plenty of bitter experience with 
free enterprise and private capital invest- 
ment. Free enterprise has often meant 
enterprising U.S. businessmen obtaining 
fabulously profitable concessions through 
coercion or by deals with brutal dic- 
tators. 

Recently Argentine President Frondizi 
received some U.S. economic aid only by 
agreeing to open oil fields to U.S. com- 
panies. While this alienated public sup- 
port for Frondizi, rendering him into “a 
rather sad figure on the bleak political 
scene of Argentina” (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une, Feb. 20), it brought no appreciable 
benefit to the people 

In Liberation (May, 1959), Carleton 
Beals gave an example of U.S. regard for 
human feeling in the quest of increased 
profit. Beals said in 1957, soon after 
Batista had murdered the Cuban patriot 
Pelayo Cuervo, U.S. Ambassador Arthur 
Gardner accompanied officials of the 
Cuban Telephone Co. (subsidiary of 
IT&T) to the National Palace to sign a 
new contract raising telephone rates 
Beals said that the arrangement had 
been effected, according to documents 
found in the office of Batista’s public 
relations adviser Edmund Chester, “by 


the persuasive outlay of $3,000,000.” 


62 CENTS A DAY: US. investment in 
Latin America surpasses $9 billion, most- 
ly in extractive industries and in banana 
and sugar plantations. It has brought no 
improvement in the Latin Americans’ 
living standard, since it was made to earn 
fat profits by paying starvation wages 
to local labor. 

Laborers in Argentine sugar planta- 
tions, for example, are paid 62 cents a 
day (39 cents for women) during their 
working season, about four months a 
year. They chew on sugar-cane because 
they cannot afford to buy food, live in 
ramshackle huts and drink water from 
filthy irrigation ditches. According to the 
Reporter (March 3), the plantation man- 
ager shrugs his shoulders and says: “They 
are Indians, they don’t know any better.” 

Latin Americans suffer from all the ills 
of a feudal and colonial economy. Both 
domestic and U.S. investors not only 
make abnormal profits but send and 
spend most of it abroad. Easily available 
cheap labor has retarded modernization 
of agriculture. Investment in the most 
profitable — and therefore exportable — 
crops and minerals has prevented crop 
diversification and industrialization. Sur- 
rounded by untold potential riches, the 
Latin Americans have remained incredi- 
bly poor, with an annual per capita in- 
come of less than $250. 


WHAT THEY WANT: This ts the situa- 
tion Latin Americans want to change as 
quickly as possible. They want to grow 
their own food, free themselves from a 
one-crop economy; expand their trading 
horizon; build their own industries to 
raise their standard of living and keep 
the wealth they accumulate within their 
own country, and work with others for a 
peaceful world. 


THEY WON’T SCARE: They cannot be 
scared away from these aims by a horri- 
fied Washington finger pointing to Cuba 
as falling prey to “Soviet expansionism.” 
For not only is Cuba bringing order out 
of chaos but, as the Latin Americans have 
noted, others have initiated earlier some 
of the steps Cuba had taken. 


Other Latin American countries began 
trading with the socialist countries be- 
fore Cuba. Brazil has agreements with 
East Germany for road-building mach- 
ines, with Czechoslovakia for tractors and 
with the Soviet Union for a variety of 
products. 


The day before Eisenhower left on his 
tour, Brazil’s President Kubitschek tola 
the New York Hera'd Tribune that the 
Soviet agreement “is an experience and 
a beginning and we hope that the ex- 
perience proves profitable.” About China, 
he said: “We have not yet studied this 
market, but that does not mean it will 
not be done at any moment.” Kubitchek 
said he favored U.S. loans like those 
made by the Soviet Union to Cuba at the 
low, 212% interest. 


A STUDY IN CONTRAST: Latin Amer- 
icans will hardly be taken in by Eisen- 
hower’s warning against “communism,” 
since they have noted Washington's pre- 
dilection for the most tyrannical dictator 
as long as he professed to be anti-com- 
munist. They will also not fail to con- 
trast the commitment made by Khrush- 
chev in Asia with the statements made 
by the President to them. 


In India, Khrushcney committed the 
Soviet Union for specific projects costing 
$378,000,000. He signed a $250,000,000 
agreement with Indonesia to pay for 
steel mills, chemical plants, textile fac- 
tories and agricultural machinery. 
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DIFFERENCE IN APPROACH: More and 
more the underdeveloped countries are 
absorbing the difference in the Soviet and 
U.S. approaches to economic cooperation: 

® Moscow is willing to fit tts economic 
assistance into plans worked out by other 
lands, make agreements on a government- 
to-government basis, extend long-term 
credit on low interest rates and accept 
payment in kind when necessary. 

® Washington prefers to persuade gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries “to 
make it attractive” for private capital in<- 
vestment in fields usually chosen by the 
investor but not necessarily welcomed by 
host countries. U.S. investors generally 
prefer extractive industries such as oll 
and other minerals 

To compete successfully with the So- 
viet Union, the U.S. will have to make 
some painful readjustments, 
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THE D7Z£L WAS FOR W. GERMAN BASES IN SPAIN 





Protests may kill the Bonn-Madrid ‘axis’ 


EST GERMAN Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer has given startling, un- 
mistakable evidence of his determination 
to do everything he can to block an agree- 
ment at the Summit meeting in May. 
He has struck out on his own to restore 
Germany’s pre-war military supremacy. 
On Feb. 28 New York Times correspon- 
dent C. L. Sulzberger reported that West 
Germany and Spain “are engaged in se- 
cret military negotiations.” He said Bonn 
was seeking “special airforce and missile 
training facilities on Spanish soil, to- 
gether with depots for their logistical 
support.” Bonn’s reason was lack of 
training space within West Germany; 
but, as Sulzberger noted, it had chosen 
Spain in preference to a French offer of 
space in North Africa. 

According to Sulzberger, the deal has 
been simmering since last autumn when 
Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Maria 
Castiella y Maiz visited West Germany. 
To the argument that West Germany 
should make no bilateral agreements with 
Spain because Spain is outside NATO, 
Bonn officials cited Washington-Madrid 
agreements for U.S. air and naval bases 
in Spain. They went further to “insist 
anything that draws Spain into closer 
contact with the West is useful.” 


ULTIMATE PURPOSE: Sulzberger not- 
ed that the “facilities” in Spain sought 





—— 








Andere Zeitung, West Germany 
Adenauer: “I say, Schroeder, a Commu- 
nist has got into my office!” 


by Adenauer would in fact be bases. Suc- 
cessful negotiations for bases, he said, 
might lead to evasion of the Paris Peace 
Treaty clause prohibiting West Germany 
from manufacturing major weapons “in 
its territory.” “Spain is neither German 
territory,” he added, “nor subject to the 
Allied controls that govern Germany’s 
new arms.” 

Speculating on “Bonn’s ultimate pur- 
pose,’ Sulzberger recalled Adenauer’s re- 
ply to a question, put to him on Oct. 19, 
1953, on what he would do “if the then 
moot European army plan should fail.” 
Adenauer had replied “obliquely that he 
had in mind a map including the U.S., 
England, Turkey and Spain.” Sulzberger 
now speculated whether Adenauer cher- 
ished “the belief that Bonn must prepare 
for a day when NATO begins to weaken 
and should be replaced by bilateral 
pacts.” 

News of the Spanish deal coincided with 
the news that Adenauer still insisted on 
tying a Summit discussion of West Ber- 
lin’s status to a German reunification 
program agreeable to him. 





Town’s Newest Hit! 


Lillian Hellman’s 
“TOYS IN THE ATTIC" 


“.. . the theater comes back to life...” 
—Richard Watts, N.Y. Post 


. the splendor cf straightforward, un- 


compromising writing . '—Walter Kerr, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
. the acting is superb . .’—Brooks 


heen, N.Y. Times 
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STRONG OPPOSITION: Adenauer’s lat- 
est show of independence is the inevita- 
ble outcome of the Western policy of 
building up West Germany as an anti- 
Soviet spearhead. Beginning with its re- 
arming in violation of the post-World 
War II four-power agreements, the West- 
ern powers have kept nurturing West 
German economy and military might, 
supplying Bonn’s forces with the most 
modern and deadly weapons. The most 
recent move was a proposal by the De- 
fense Dept. and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to share nuclear weapons with 
the NATO nations. 

The Bonn-Madrid deal stirred strong 
opposition and criticism of Western pol- 
icy, especially in Britain. The GUARD- 
IAN’S Cedric Belfrage reported from 
London: 

“When early denials of the Spanish 
deal were followed by Defense Minister 
Strauss’ ‘brusque and curt’ (Daily Ex- 
press) admission of it to the British Am- 
bassador in Bonn, a violent storm broke 
in Parliament and the press. Under the 
banner headline ‘DOUBLE CROSS’ the 
Tory Evening Standard front-paged that 
Foreign Secy. Lloyd had first heard of 
the plan in mid-January but had ‘an- 
grily rejected’ it. The paper editorialized 
that if a reminder of the urgency of the 
Summit was needed, Adenauer had pro- 
vided it: his allies ‘should not hesitate 
to . . . override his attempts to dictate 
their policies with the same ruthlessness 
which he himself has shown.’ 


MOST EMBARRASSING: “Whitehall 
was ‘reserved’ for fear of further ‘strain- 
ing the atmosphere between London and 
Bonn,’ but one official described Bonn’s 
action to the Times as ‘elephantine in- 
eptitude’ and placed ‘nc credence in sub- 
sequent semi-denials that missile train- 
ing bases had been contemplated.’ From 
Washington the Times reported on the 
U. S. government’s embarrassing quan- 
dary in which ‘neither approval nor dis- 
approval quite meet the situation.’ The 
report added judiciously that ‘Ameri- 
can opinion has never been able to raise 
itself to the same heights of righteous in- 
dignation over fascism as it has over 
communism.’ 

“While the Times’ man in Bonn re- 
ported that the West German military 
mission to Madrid had been ‘against the 
advice of Gen. Norstad’ . Norstad was re- 
ported from Oslo as sympathizing with 
West Germany’s ‘training and supply 
difficulties’ and expressing confidence 
that any installations in Spain ‘would be 
organized under NATO.’ 


ANOTHER SPAIN: “Labor Party lead- 
ers who backed West German rearma- 
ment. once again looked foolish as they 
protested against an easily foreseeable de- 
velopment of it, but within 24 hours 170 
center and left-wing Labor MP’s had 
signed a motion condemning the Bonn- 
Franco deal. Robert Edwards, an MP who 
fought for the Spanish Republic and was 
at one time condemned to death by 
Franco, caused a sensation in the House 
by disclosing ‘well advanced’ West Ger- 
man plans to build a guided missile fac- 
tory at Bilbao. At this ‘Tory faces show- 
ed bewilderment and cismay’ according 
to the Tory Express. Said Edwards: ‘The 
Americans are now shifting their base 
from Morocco into Spain. There are three 
very large bases in Spain outside the 
control of NATO. Apparently the whole 
Mediterranean is going to be defended 
from a Fascist country. . How can 
you defend human freedom from a coun- 
try where human freedom has been black- 
ed out for the last 20 years?’” 

Spanish newspapers, while dutifully 
printing a government denial of negotia- 
tions, were furious at the disclosure which 
they said was leaked to Sulzberger by 
NATO’s Belgian Secy. Gen. Paul-Henri 
Spaak. N.Y. Times correspondent Benja- 
min Welles reported from Madrid (Feb. 
26) that the Spanish press believed the 
disclosure had shattered all the advan- 
tages they foresaw flowing from the ne- 
gotiation: “a new backdoor approach to 
NATO, new prestige by reviving military 


links with the Germans and possible lu- 
crative arms contracts.” 


In Bonn, under Social Democratic 
pressure, Defense Minister Strauss said 
no agreement would be signed with Spain 
without NATO approval. But he insisted 
that “there could be no doubt as to the 
justification of our concept.” 

The Bonn government, with vast en- 
couragement, has come to believe it is in- 
dispensable in the West’s anti-Soviet pol- 
icy. Seeing some NATO members waver- 
ing, it is preparing to go it alone, if it 
becomes necessary. It is going ahead with 
the Spanish negotiations, noting with 
accuracy that London and Washington 
seemed more embarrassed by the prema- 
ture disclosure than by the act itself. 
Strauss had, in fact, consulted the Brit- 
ish and American Ambassadors and NATO 
chief Gen. Lauris Norstad last month. 


According to the West German news 
agency DPA, as reported by Reuters (Feb. 
26), Secy. of State Christian Herter had 
approved the Spanish deal. It was also 
reported (Times. Feb. 28) that President 
Eisenhower knew of the deal when he 
visisted Spain last December and had 
made no objections to Spanish officials. 


RIGID ON BERLIN: West Germany also 
maintains its rigid position on Berlin at 
the Summit because it sees that, while 
Britains leans closer to the Soviet views 
on West Berlin, the U.S. is again calling 
for discussing West Berlin's status in the 
context of German reunification on the 
basis of an East-West German plebiscite. 

But opposition was growing in the 
Western hemisphere as well. On Feb. 22 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) de- 
clared that President Eisenhower had no 
power to give nuclear weapons to NATO 
nations and said that “today the ques- 
tion we should be trying to decide is how 





UNITY AT THE OLYMPICS 


Heidi Biebl, 19 (l.), of West Germany, 
with Helqa Haase, 26. of East Germany, 
after both won gold medals at the 
Squaw Valley games. Heidi won the 
downhill ski race and Mrs. Haase was 
first in the 5000-meter speed skating 
race. The German team placed fourth 
in the final tally. 





we can control and reduce these weapons 
of mass destruction, not how we can best 
give them away.” 

In a parliamentary debate in Ottawa 
‘Feb. 20), Canadian External Affairs 
Secy. Howard C. Green said: “The Can- 
adian government is opposed to further 
nuclear tests, period . . . Canada believes 
there should be no more nuclear tests of 
any kind.” 
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unit for only $165, 
regular market price. 


YOU WITH THE CASEMENT 


WINDOWS! 
Stop being a second class citizen during 
July and August — we have full | HP, 


7,000 BTU, 9.8 amp. units for you too, at 
a slightly higher cost. Just 102'’ x14” x 
222” deep. Installs in minutes after you 
remove the glass — see us today! : 


*If it Is more convenient you may mail your 
$10 deposit, 





Three Good Reasons Why You Should Buy a 
Fedders Air Conditioner NOW from STANDARD BRANC 


1 ~ BECAUSE by buying now (a $10 deposit will hold your unit storage 
free, until June 1)* you will escape the 10% Federal Excise 
Tax applied to all units shipped from manufacturers after Dec. 1, 
1959. Our stock was purchased earlier. Further, you buy in the off- 
season, before demand reaches its peak, and prices go up. 


2 - BECAUSE the Fedders is a full 1 HP, (7,000 BTU) 7'2 amp. unit 
large enough to take care of a 20x20 room, yet requires no ex- 
pensive rewiring. Not only this, but the exclusive Minute Mount 
eliminates costly installation . . 


3 ~ BECAUSE STANDARD BRAND brings you this fine new 
saving you a whopping amount over the 


. you do it yourself, in minutes! 


TO THE SERIOUS-MINDED SHOPPER 
The Fedders 1 HP, 7'2 amp. unit has two 
fans, double filters, 3-row, 38-tube con- 
denser coils and an automatic thermostat. 
It is 122" high, 14'2"' deep and 25” 
long. Come in and /et us prove to you that 
dollar-for-dollar it’s the finest unit on the 
market. 


Sfondard Rrand Buy your P uv your BEST Buyat STANDARO. BUY at STANDARD 
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UN SECURITY COUNCIL GETS CHARGES 





Land, water claims spark Israel-Arab tension 


Tension has increased all along Israel’s border with the Arab lands since 
Surian-Israeli clashes flared in the demilitarized zone near the Sea of Galilee 
the last week of January. The clashes seemed to have risen out of Israeli-Arab 
farm land claims in the zone which the Israelis consider an integral part of their 
country; the Syrians dispute this. During that week Israeli forces destroyed the 
Arab village of Tawafik in the demilitarized zone. Since then, Israeli and United 
Arab Republic forces have been alerted all along the border. There has been 
sporadic fighting in several areas. 

The issue reached the UN Security Council Feb: 25. Israel charged the UAR 
with “warlike threats.”’ Gen. Carl C. von Horn, head of the UN truce observation 
team, has submitted to the Council a report by the Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice 
Commission blaming Israel for the conflict at Tawafik. Neither side thus far has 
asked for a Council meeting. Meanwhile it was reported that, acting on instruc- 
tions from Moscow, the Soviet ambassadors in Tel Aviv and Cairo have discussed 
the situation with the respective foreign ministers. 

In the article below, GUARDIAN correspondent Ursula Wassermann ex- 
plains some of the underlying causes of the new dispute and discusses Israel’s 
recent foreign policy. 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Guardian staff correspondent 


TEL AVIV 
HE SHOOTING along the Syrian bor- 


Project may have played a part in an- 
other sense which might explain Israel's 
drastic action in that region. Officials of 
the Israeli Water Authority were recently 


der, the testing of air-raid alarms in 
the cities, the frequent flights of jet 
fighter squadrons overhead bring back 
ominous memories of the tension which 
existed prior to the Sinai Campaign. 


The incident at Tawafik—the Syrian 
village obliterated by the Israel army— 
probably constitutes fhe most serious bor- 


in Washington seeking American support 
for the Jordan project. Arab opposition 
did not make their case easier, especi- 
ally since Washington seems bent on a 
policy of rapprochement with Nasser. De- 
termined to carry through the Jordan 
scheme at all costs, Israel realizes that 
without American support, the time- 
table will have to be extended far into 
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der clash since 1956, although it fell 
short of the “retaliation in force” on the 
Qibya and Qalqilya pattern. The ques- 
tion that remains, however, is whether 
the “battle of Tawafik” was an isolated 
incident or the beginning of a new series 
of frontier skirmishes which could have 
serious consequences. 


Both time and place suggest that this 
latest incident was connected with the 


the future. 


This is particularly galling at a time 
when the West is taking an active in- 
terest in the improvement of the Suez 
Canal—without, incidentally, doing any- 
thing to solve the problem of Israeli car- 
goes. The Tawafik clash may well have 
been planned here also to counteract Col- 
onel Nasser’s triumph over the cargo 
vessel Inge Toft, which finally unloaded 
at Port Said after nine months’ deten- 
tion and returned to Haifa for repairs, 
minus her cargo. 

Egypt's refusal to .llow Israel cargoes 
through the Canal; Lebanon's threat to 
interfere with the Jordan River project 
and the economic boycott against Israel 
on the part of all the Arab states have 
given rise to a new sense of isolation, 
frustration and economic strangulation. 


BOYCOTT SERIOUS: The boycott, which 
has long been ridiculed as bluff and blus- 
ter, cannot longer be laughed off, with 
the U.S. Navy falling into line and French 
government-controlled companies like 
Renault and Air France breaking con- 
tracts or breaking off negotiations. A 
large part of the public was thus unplea- 
santly surprised at the comment in the 
local press on the occasion of the Sahara 





Israel project for diverting the waters 
of the Jordan in order to irrigate the 
southern Negev. Finance Minister Levi 
Eshkol’s statement to this effect, in mid- 


They spent the night there after a recent armed clash 


grievous losses through the most cruel 
means of extermination can applaud the 
further development of means of de- 
struction which threaten the survival of 
the entire world. 


CONFUSED VALUES: Something has 
become twisted in the psychology of peo- 
ple who condone evil simply on the 
ground that it emanates from a so-called 
friendly nation. With the news of winds 
carrying radioactive dust in the direction 
of the Middle East, even the well-wish- 
ers of evil may have second thoughts. 
No alliance can justify praise of atomic 
tests and certainly not the Franco-Israel 
alliance built on the shifty sands of mu- 
tual antagonism toward the Arab coun- 
tries. As one commentator here wrote: 
“France’s recent actions toward Israel 
have been a resounding slap in the face; 
but we are so isolated that it would be 
dangerous to force France to declare her 
position.” 


This sense of isolation is a most dan- 
gerous phenomenon — in individuals as 
well as nations. It leads from psychologi- 
cal distortion to final aggression. Israel's 
isolation has, in large part, been brought 
about by the Arab boycott, but it is also 


in part explained ty her own policy in 
tying herself blindly to an ally who rep- 
resents all that is anathema to the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. 


One of the reasons for Israel’s kow- 
towing to France, it appears, is that de 
Gaulle promised to have the Middle East 
put on the Summit agenda, a proposal 
apparently rejected out of hand by Wash- 
ington. America’s opposition to a discus- 
sion of the Middle East seems to be two- 
fold: (1) a refusal to admit that the Rus- 
sians have any right to be consulted on 
matters pertaining to this region; (2) 
not to offend the susceptibilities of Pres- 
ident Nasser. Yet, unless and until this 
problem is dealt with on the highest lev- 
el, border incidents will multiply and may 
again develop into large-scale military 
operations. 





Novtettion Acsdomy lecture 


on H3 March 14 in N.Y.C. 
D*: HERMAN GOODMAN will speak 

on “H3 in Combating Old Age” for 
the New York Chapter of the Academy of 
Nutrition on Mon., March 14, at 8 p.m. at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 57th St.., 
New York City. Admission is free. 





November, was countered by the Leban- 
ese statement that Lebanon would deny 
Israel the water of the Hisbani river 
which joins the Jordan at Huleh. 


The Lebanese threat—and it is doubt- 
ful that it is more than a bluff—to di- 
vert the Hisbani into the Mediterranean 
is in any case highly irresponsible. In 
terms of international morality, the di- 
version of a river, not in order to use its 
waters but merely to deny them to a sec- 
ond party, can hardly be justified in in- 
ternational law. But the threat gave Leb- 
anon a high standing at the recent Arab 
League Conference in Cairo. 


OTHER REASONS: The Jordan River 
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News is breaking fast these days! 


SIGN UP A NEW READER TODAY.—$1 FOR 13 WEEKS 


(Address! 
(City, Zone, State) 


Mail with $1 for 13 weeks ($5 for 52 weeks) to: 
197 E. Fourth St. 


atom bomb 4test. 


Herut (extreme right wing) congratu- 
lated France on joining the “atom club” 
and termed the explosion an “important 
contribution toward the world balance of 
power.” Lamerhay (Socialist) wrote that 
General de Gaulle had “restored his coun- 
try to her place among the leading na- 
tions of the world.” Yediot Aharonot (in- 
dependent) regarded the explosion as 
having “enhanced France’s prestige.” 
Ghana’s freezing of French assets and 
Morocco’s recall of her ambassador in 
Paris received press coverage but no 
comment. 

It seems hardly believable that the 
press of a nation that has suffered such 


New York 9, N.Y. 
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New treats listed fer Guardian trip 


HE FAMOUS CZECH SPARTAKIADE, a gigantic athletic festival held in a 

stadium seating 200,000 people, and a celebrity-studded cocktail party in Moscow 
are the two most recent prospects for the GUARDIAN's 45-day tour of seven European 
countries. Eight thousand foreigners and up to a million Czechoslovak tourists will 
be in Prague during the games,@iving the ancient capital a festival atmosphere while 
the GUARDIAN group is there. 


This information came this week from GUARDTAN correspondents George 
Wheeler in Prague, and Wilfred Burchett in Moscow, both of whom are lining up 
other interesting attractions for the visitors. Smetana’s overa Dalibor will also be 
playing in the Czech capital during the Week, and a trip to the unique Magic Lantern 
is in the works. 


In addition to tours of the Kremlin, the gigantic agricuitural and industrial 
exhibitions and the Bolshoi Opera, Burchett is planning a party with “English-speak- 
ing Russians from the literary, scientific and art worlds.” 


The GUARDIAN readers who have registered to date for the tour are varied 
enough to promise companionship for everyone. The largest single contingent will be 
from California, with others coming from Washington, D.C., the state of Washington, 
Victoria, B.C., Florida and New York. Travel plans also vary, with many of the tourists 
making side excursions to Hungary, Italy and Israel to visit friends and relatives. 
Special interest has been expressed in everything from visits to Soviet mental hospitals 


and prisons to speech pathology centers, collective farms, ballet schools, rest centers 
and art exhibits. 


The travelers will leave Idlewild Airport in New York the evening of May 15 
and will be met in London the next morning by Editor-in-Exile Cedric Belfrage and 
tour leader Peggy Middleton, London County Councilor. After a round of parties and 
sightseeing they will leave for Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad and Moscow, spending 
nearly four weeks in nine major Soviet cities, including a three-day excursion to Black 
Sea resort centers, before returning via Poland, Prague and Paris. 


Cost of the tour is $1,795 complete. Some reservations are still available. Write 
National Guardian Tour, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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A NEW ‘LOST GENERATION’ OF EXPATRIATES 





Why some American Negroes prefer life abroad 


By William Gardner Smith 


PARIS 

HERE IS A NEW “Lost Generation” 

of Americans living in Paris and other 
points of Europe—the scores of American 
Negroes who migrated from their home- 
land after World War II in search of a 
new social climate from which race pre- 
judice would be absent. These black ex- 
patriates are concentrated in France, but 
are also scattered around Spain (Major- 
ca), Italy and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and it is safe to say that, barring 
some really surprising social changes in 
the U.S., most are determined never to 
go back. 

The large-scale emigration of Ameri- 
can Negroes, especially artists and writ- 
ers, to Europe has been one of the most 
interesting phenomena of the post-war 
period. Most of the expatriates are stu- 
dents, teachers or professional people, or 
just ordinary ex-GIs who manage to 
make a living somehow 

But to mention some of the well-known 
ones, there are writers like Chester Himes, 
James Baldwin, Richard Wright, Ben 
Johnson and William Demby; classical 
musicians and singers like Harold Swan- 
son (composer of the “Short Symphony” 
which has been played by nearly every 
major orchestra in the U.S.), Aubrey 
Pankey, Anne Brown (the original “Bess” 
in Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess,” who is 
now married to a Norwegian ski cham- 
pion), and Dean Dixon (conductor of the 
Goteborg, Sweden, symphony orchestra), 
and jazz musicians like Don .Gais, Inez 
Cavenaugh, Jimmy Davis, Art Simmons 
and Aaron Bridgers (New Orleans jazz 
master Sydney Bechet lived in France 
until his death last year); folk singers 
like Gordon Heath and painters like Buf- 
ord Delaney, Ollie Harrington, Harold 
Cousins and Walter Coleman. Leroy 
Haines, former Atlanta University foot- 
ball star, runs a restaurant in Paris spe- 
cializing in American southern cooking. 
There are Negro impresarios who ar- 
range musical shows, including New York- 
ers Al Dorsey and Jimmy English. The 
director of the attractive new American 
Students and Artists Center on the Paris 
Left Bank is a Negro, Rudolph Aggrey. 


SOME ARE BITTER: The attitude of the 
majority of these expatriates toward a 
possible return to the United States may 
be summed up by a frequent remark one 


aut 








Drawing by Ollie Harrington 

“Doctor Jenkins, before you read us your 

paper on inter-stellar gravitational ten- 

sions in thermo-nuclear propulsion, would 
you sing us a good old spiritual?” 


artist here likes to make: 

“I'll go back when they erect a statue 
of Jackie Robinson in the center of Jack 
son, Mississippi, and elect Dr. Du Bois 
Vice President of the United States.” 

Other Negroes are more bitter. Speak- 
ing to a writer here, I remarked that it 
was all very well to live in Europe for 
awhile, but that eventually I supposed we 
would return to the States to fight to 
make the country a better place. He look- 
ed at me in surprise and stated: 


“The United States for me no longer 
exists!” 


THE CHANGES: One can deplore this 
attitude, but one must try to understand 
it. Few white persons can really grasp 
the extent of the psychological and phys- 
ical ravages caused by prejudice on Ne- 
groes. The change in social climate in 
Europe, as compared to the U.S., produces 
some startling results. Nearly all Negroes 
who live here become much calmer, more 
relaxed than they were in the US. 

One painter, who wore glasses when he 
was in America, discovered, after a year 
in Paris, that he no longer needed them. 
Others rapidly gain weight—sometimes 
too much—once nervous tension is re- 
duced. 

There are artistic changes. Buford 
Delaney, who was a _ highly-considered 
“primitive” painter in New York, has now 
changed his style completely, concentrat- 
ing on the abstract. Chester Himes, who 
wrote bitter protest novels, is now writ- 
ing a highly successful series of socio-de- 
tective novels, set in Harlem, for the big- 
gest French publisher, Gallimard (his 
novel, La Reine des Pommes, won the 
prize as the best detective novel publish- 
ed in France in 1958). Of course, there 
can also be negative effects: in some 
cases, the reduction of tensions has led to 
a diminishing of the creative drive. 
WARTIME EXPERIENCE: Sparkplug of 
the Negro migration was the experience 
gained by the thousands of Negro soldier's 
who went abroad during the war, and dis- 
covered societies in which they were 
treated as equals, where they found a 
dignity they did not enjoy at home. But 
it would probably be an oversimplifica- 
tion to say Negroes left the U.S. simply 
because race prejudice exists there. I 
think many decided to leave because of 
the frustration caused by the nature of 
the Negro struggle in the US. 

“Prejudice” is too abstract an enemy 
for many vigorous, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic Negro youth. The leader of a 
Harlem youth gang told a well-known 
Negro leader: “Me and my boys will join 
up with you when you become more mil- 
itant!” What he meant was that he was 
tired of NAACP court cases and the pres- 
sure campaigns for the adoption of main- 
ly symbolic Fair Employment Practices 
Laws. He wanted to pass to direct and, if 
necessary, violent action. 

If there were a real liberation struggle 
in the U.S—if Negroes, like Africans, 
were fighting to free their country from 
colonial domination—then most of the 
Negroes now over here would be in the 
ranks of the black nationalists. This does 
not mean Negroes favor the “Negro Na- 
tion” idea launched, and later rejected, by 
the American Communist Party. It means 
simply that the emotions pent up by race 
prejudice cannot be satisfactorily expend- 
ed in the legalistic struggle in America. 


THE ARGUMENT: The struggle in the 
USS. is against “prejudice” and for “in- 
tegration.” Integration with whom? With 
the concrete ‘enemy’’—prejudiced white 
Americans. The Negro is in the embar- 
rassing position of having to fight to be 
accepted by the people he must, in gen- 
eral, reject as enemies. (My mother once 
told me: “If you are ever stupid enough 
to marry a white woman, don’t think you 
can bring her to my house!’’) 

The tactics of the struggle also seem 
tame: slow court cases, inconclusive elec- 
tions (a vote for the Democrats in ‘the 
North helps put Southern Democrats in 
charge of Congressional committees!), 
propaganda, persuasion, pressure. Before 
I left the States, four Negro college stu- 
dents came to see me and said: 

“We've formed an organization of some 
200 students who are prepared to give 
their lives for the Negro cause. Whenever 
a Negro is lynched—legally or not—sev- 
eral of us will go to the town and kill a 
white man, leaving on his body an in- 
signia identifying our counter-terrorist 


organization. Will you join us?” 
Naturally, I refused, and pointed out 

that they would probably kill the one 

decent white man in any Southern town 


they went to. I have since repeated this 
story in conversations with African 
colonials over here, and they find it ab- 
solutely impossible to understand my re- 
action. They just about called me a 
traitor. 


LITTLE PREJUDICE: In Europe in gen- 
eral (excluding England and some parts 
of West Germany) and France in par- 
ticular, Negroes find relatively little race 
prejudice. They go where they please, 
with anyone they please, and live any- 





where they can find an empty apartment. 
For five years I worked at the French 
News Agency, and was frequently in 
charge of the Far East desk with teams 
of white desk editors under me. 

The French are rarely racists; their 
prejudice where it exists is generally cul- 
tural rather than racial—they believe 
French culture is the highest in the world 
and, if you share that culture, like Jose- 
phine Baker or the African students here, 
you are considered equal regardless of 
your race. (There is prejudice against 
North African Arabs, however, and I shall 
return to this painful problem later.) 

Like practically all members of the for- 
eign colony in Paris, the Negro expatri- 
ates in general live on the edge of French 
society ‘(except for persons like ex-Bal- 
timore engineer Emmet Coleman who, 
married to a French woman, mingles al- 
most exclusively with the French, rarely 
speaks English). American Negroes do 
their day’s work, then go to cafes or 
apartments to meet their friends—Brit- 
ons, Swedes, Canadians, Dutch, Danes, a 
few French, and other Americans. 


ATTITUDES CHANGE: It is interesting 
to note the change in the attitude toward 
Negroes of even the most bigoted white 
Americans when they arrive over here. It 
it a striking illustration of the fact that 
people generally act in conformity with 
the existing social customs, and if you 
change these “laws” you can change the 
attitude of the man. In the highly cosmo- 
politan foreign colony, race prejudice is 
almost non-existent. 

The most prejudiced Southerner, arriv- 
ing here, gradually sizes up the situation 
and at least outwardly—and in most 
cases I believe fundamentally—changes 
his attitude! Indeed the Southérner, em- 
barrassed by the stigma of his drawl, 
often goes out of his way to prove that 
he is not prejudiced and disapproves of 
prejudice. 

During the reign of McCarthyism, there 
were some signs that the presence of the 
large Negro colony in Paris was embar- 
rassing to the State Department—for 
these expatriates were living indictments 
of American racism. Negroes who went to 
the American Embassy to get their pass- 
ports renewed were frequently asked 
pointedly: “When are you going home?” 
or even, “Don’t you think it’s time for you 
to return to the U.S.?’”” Many Negroes re- 
fused to go to the Embassy in Paris, and 
simply let their passports expire. Mean- 
while, there was a big scare—agents of 
the FBI and the Central Intelligence 





Agency were known to be everywhere— 
and there was hesitation even to discuss 
in public questions of race prejudice in 
the U.S. This period came to an end here 
at about the same time the witch hunt 
began to subside in America. 


ESCAPISTS? One criticism the Negro ex- 
patriates hear frequently is: “You should 
feel guilty about fleeing America, since 
all Negroes cannot escape so easily.”” And 
they reply: “First of all, not all Negroes 
want to escape, since many could not do 


Photo by Robert Joyce 
DOES THE SYMBOL HAVE A DIFFERENT LOOK IN PARIS? 


A replica of Miss Liberty on the Seine blends with the Eiffel Tower 


without their refrigerators, television sets 
and cars; secondly, would you have crit- 
icized Jews for fleeing Nazi Germany on 
the grounds that other Jews could not o1 
did not escape?’ There is no attempt 
here to equate the situation of American 
Negroes with that of the German 
Jews; but this is an argument otten used. 

However, all is nov rosy in France. The 
continuation of the Algerian war, and 
the downfall of the Fourth Republic in 
1958 have enormously increased the bold- 
ness of right-wing and fascist groups. 
These groups were incensed by Guinea's 
decision to choose independence, and 
fear that other African territories of the 
French community will follow suit. On 
two occasions this year, fascist gangs at- 
tacked African students because they 
were walking with French women, and 
these groups have even painted some 
anti-Negro slogans on walls in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. 

However, these groups are tiny and not 
representative, and the public reaction 
against the incidents (posters, mass 
meetings, newspaper articles condemning 
the aggressors) was immediate and over- 
whelming. 


AMERICA’S LOSS: More disturbing is 
the fact that the drawn-out Algerian war, 
which has led to terrorist and counter- 
terrorist murders in France itself, has 
produced an anti-Arab prejudice among 
many layers of the population. Even work- 
ers react against the Moslems, who are 
imported from Algeria as cheap labor. 
And among many Negro expatriates there 
is a diffuse feeling of guilt about their 
privileged status as compared to the Al- 
gerians—especially since Negroes are re- 
sentful of white Americans who live in 
peace with their consciences in a country 
where the Negro is the victim of pre- 
judice. 

It is therefore possible that if the Al- 
gerian war continues, and if prejudice 
against Moslems increases, some Negro 
expatriates may decide to leave France. 
However, it is highly unlikely that the 
majority would return to the United 
States. There are other countries in the 
world where they could settle: old and 
new, north and south, east and west. 

And this is America’s loss—for many 
of the expatriates had valuable contribu- 
tions to make to American arts in par- 
ticular and American life in general. But 
race prejudice ‘in the US., aided and 
abetted by political stagnation and Mc- 
Carthyism, has produced a new pheno- 
menon, that of the “Wandering Negro.” 
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The great sitdown 


(Continued from Page 1) 

at the lunch counter at Woolworth's in 
Greensboro and asked to be served. When 
they were refused, they remained seated 
until closing time. The next day during 
the noon lunch hour, 30 Negro students 
took seats and the scene was repeated. 
The sitdown was repeated every day un- 
til Saturday when 400 Negroes from four 
colleges showed up at the store. A similar 
number of whites were on hand; some 
carried Confederate flags. There was 
some jostling for seats but the Negroes 
were careful not to provoke violence. The 
store manager closed the lunch counter 
and it remains closed pending a solution 
by “cool heads.” 


MOVEMENT SPREADS: When news of 
the Greensboro sitdown reached other 
Southern cities, the idea caught on. In 
three weeks sitdowns were staged in 24 
other cities in North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Florida and Tennessee. 
William T. Greene Jr., a student at John- 
son C. Smith College in Charlotte, N.C., 
explained how it happened: 

“The idea was very inspiring. We heard 
about how some students from Greens- 
boro went to the lunch counters in their 
town to get served and we decided to do 
the same thing. Our protest started Feb. 
9, when 150 students from our school 
went down to five stores in Charlotte 
and tried to sit at the lunch counters, 
too. Two of the stores, Woolworth and 
Kress, closed their counters within an 
hour after we arrived. At the three other 
stores . . . we couldn't get near enough 
to the eating area to sit down because 
employes barred our way. So we just 
walked around. Peacefully. Because we 
believe in non-violence.” 

But non-violence was not always the 
rule. In some cities fighting broke out 
when groups of white youth harassed the 
pickets. Police stepped in before riots 
broke out in all cases and some white 
leaders were arrested. But in Raleigh, 


N.C., and Richmond, Va., local officials 
invoked ordinances on “trespassing” 
against the Negroes and mass arrests 
were made, 


DEEP SOUTH HIT: The sitdowns reach- 
ed into the Deep South for the first time 
on Feb. 25 when 34 Negro students from 
Alabama State College took seats in a 
snack shop in the Montgomery County 
courthouse. The shop closed immediately. 
Sheriff Mac Sim Butler ordered the stu- 
dents to line up single file against a wall. 
As they stood quietly, state highway pa- 
trolmen snapped their pictures. Butler 
told the students: “If you disrupt the 






‘ane rd 
work of any of these offices, there will be 
trouble. There will be arrests.” 

Alabama Gov. John Patterson ordered 
an investigation and indicated that he 
would move to expel the students from 
the state-supported school. An Alabama 
law prohibits whites and Negroes from 
eating together in public or private 
places. 

Two days later about 25 white men 
carrying small baseball bats in paper 
sacks patrolled both sides of Dexter Ave- 
nue, Montgomery’s main street, in full 
view of local police. Christine Stovall, 22, 
a Negro, started across the street and a 
white man brushed against her. He called 
her a vile name and knocked her down. 
The men who were waiting on the side- 
walk rushed to the scene. As Miss Stovall 
arose, one man hit her on the back of 
the head with a bat. Other Negroes in 
the street were roughed up. Poilce viewed 
the whole affair but made no arrests. 

The sitdowns have been organized and 
led by students from Negro colleges be- 
cause they are the least subject to re- 
prisal. High school students who parti- 
cipated in the protests in Portsmouth, 


Va., have been threatened with expulsion 
from school. Pressure has also been 
brought against Negro faculty members. 


TEAMSTER SUPPORT: The campaign 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., is an exception. 
There it started as a one-man protest 
by Carl Matthews, 28, a checker for a 
trucking company. Matthews is now the 
leader of an organized group of 300. He 
continues as leader because the Team- 
sters Union pledged support if the com- 
pany tried to fire him. 


Soon after the protests began, the 
NAACP and the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE), an interracial group dedi- 
cated to non-violent protest, sent offi- 
cials to Southern campuses to help or- 
ganize and coordinate actions. 

The movement’s spiritual leader is Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. He told a rally 
of 1,500 students in Durham, N.C.: “Let 
us not fear going to jail. If officials 
threaten to arrest us for standing up for 
our rights, we must answer by saying 
that we are willing and prepared to fill 
up the jails of the South. Maybe it will 
take this willingness to stay in jail to 
arouse the dozing conscienee of our na- 
tion.” 


SOME WHITE HELP: Reaction of South- 
ern whites has varied. Racists and delin- 
quents have picketed the students, hoping 
to provoke a fight. Others have said that 
it was a private matter between the 
stores and the Negroes. But some white 
students have joined the protests or in- 
dicated moral support. White students 
from Wake Forest College joined the 
Negro picket line in Winston-Salem. In 
Baltimore white students from Johns 
Hopkins University joined Negro stu- 
dents and orchestra leader Duke Elling- 
ton in a protest at a restaurant. 

Stella Jefferson, a white sophomore at 
Woman’s College of the U. of North Caro- 
lina, in a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune said: “I am very proud to say 
that the majority of the students here 
are sympathetic with the cause of their 
Negro contemporaries and realize that 


the cause is a just one .. . I have written 
this letter, which expresses my opinion 
and that of many other white girls who 
were born. and reared in the South, to let 
some people know that not every one in 
the South is bigoted and narrow-minded 
on the race issue.” ’ 


SUPPORT IN NORTH: In the North, 
sympathy picket lines have paraded be- 
fore Woolworth and Kress stores, man- 
ned, in part, by white college students. 
The Student Council at New York’s CCNY 
organized a picket line March 5 outside 
a Woolworth store at 120 W. 34tn St. 
and invited others to join. 


In Philadelphia pickets organized them- 
selves into Youth Against Segregation. 
They asked interested young people to 
contact them at 216 N. 35th St., Apt. 
A-201. 

A mass boycott of the chain stores has 
not yet developed. But by closing their 
lunch counters, Woolworth and Kress 
have lost 15%-18% of their business in 
some Southern cities. They are most vul- 
nerable to boycott because many of their 
Northern stores are in Negro neighbor- 
hoods. : 


RESTLESS YOUTH: But local business- 
men are also worried. A white merchant 
from Atlanta told the Wall Street Jour- 
nal: “We’ve known all along that: Ne- 
groes swing a heavy economic club, es- 
pecially in towns where they make up 
over half the population. If they learn 
how to use that power, they can do @ 
good deal of damage.” 

Virginia rushed. through special anti- 
trespassing legislation to curb the sit- 
down protests. But this integration bat- 
tle is not likely to be fought in the 
courts. The battleground will be the de- 
partment stores’ cash registers where sil- 
ence will sound victory. 

Student Greene summed up for the 
protesters: “If it didn’t happen this year, 
it would have been next year, because 
young Negroes in the South are getting 
restless.” 
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MARK TWAIN 


Subject of an international discussion 


in SOVIET HIGHLIGHTS 


Was Mark Twain a “political” writer ? A Soviet critic thinks so. The American 
editor of Twain’s Autobiography disagrees. ; 


This unusual debate took place in the pages of LITERATURNAYA GAZETA, 
But you can read the complete translation in SOVIET HIGHLIGHTS. 


If the idea of peering over the shoulder of the Russian reader appeals to you, if you 
want direct information on Soviet life and thought as it appears in the Soviet press, then 
you will want to receive SOVIET HIGHLIGHTS regularly. Other significant articles in 








the current issue are: 


LITERATURE: Realism in Fantasy by A. Sinyav- 
sky (Literaturnaya Gazeta). The job of the 
science fiction writer in an age of fantastic sci- 
entific advances. g CITY AND REGIONAL PLAN- 
NING: Urban Living Conditions by G. Gradov 
(Izvestia); For Beautiful and Convenient Cities 
by V. T. Terekhin, G. Kravtsov and V. Zaretsky 
(Sovetskaya Rossiya)—A critical look at Soviet 
housing construction and city planning. @ EDU- 
CATION: No “Manufacturing” of Child Prodigies! 
by V. Panov (Jzvestia). A chess master takes issue 
with overzealous attempts to cultivate chess 


champions among Soviet youth. @ SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY: Exploring the Moon with Rock- 
ets by Professor G. V. Petrovich, the Bulletin of 
the Academy of Sciences (Vestnik Akademii Nauk) 
contributes an outstanding article on the prob- 
lems that have to be considered in mapping 
strategy for the exploration of the moon; The 
Iéebreaker “Lenin” by Stefanovich (Pravda); 
Automation in Steelmaking by V. Pospelov 
(Komsomolskaya Pravda); An Electronic Type- 
setter (Izvestia). Reports on important new de- 
velopments in technology ® SPORTS: Centimeters 








A Special Offer to GUARDIAN Readers 
KHRUSHCHEV IN AMERICA 


The complete texts of the speeches delivered by Premier 
Khrushchey on his historic U.S. tour, 232 pp. Illuustraed. 


FREE—if you subscribe to SOVIET HIGHLIGHTS NOW! 
This offer is good for a limited time only. 


Records and Longevity by A. Yakovlev and Y. 
Rubin (Jzvestia). Are there any limits to physical 
achievements in sports? What is the connection 
between sports and longevity? @ INTERNATION- 
AL RELATIONS: Things We Can Discuss, Things 
We Can Learn From Each Other by V. Yemely- 
anov /Pravda). The head of the Soviet Atomic 
Energy Administration reports that he and his 
American counterparts have many problems in 
common on which they could work together; An 
Exchange of Letters Between Roswell Garst and 
Nikita Khrushchev (all Soviet papers). 
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New light on old ills 


E VENTURE WARILY into the field 

of medical books, yet we feel we 
should report and summarize some which 
reach us for review so that readers may 
know of their existence if occasion to 
refer to them should arise. Those cov- 
ered this week have each been written 
for the lay public, none seems aimed at 
selling particular drugs or cures, and all 
touch on afflictions of general concern. 


TOP NEW YORK PHYSICIAN, Dr. 
Henry Dolger, chief of the diabetes 
clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospital, has colla- 
borated with expert medical writer Ber- 
nard Seeman on How to Live with Dia- 
betes,” an easy-to-read and quite un- 





4 Wal! Street Journal 
“You will take the place of Dr. Prentice 
who was isolating some rare viruses, 

poor man.” 


alarming work which sets forth the caus- 
es, symptoms and methods of treatment 
of the ailment in a well-organized way. 
Gleaned from it are the following ob- 
servations: 

@® Overeaters are more susceptible to 
diabetes than others, but it is “a popular 
misconception” that healthy people who 
eat sweets tend to get diabetes. Over- 
weight precedes diabetes in three out of 
four cases. 

® An adult is more likely to get it 
than a child. Diabetes runs in families, 
but develops most commonly between the 
ages of 45 and 70..Women are more like- 
ly to get it than men. An unmarried man 





is more likely to get it than a married man 
but married women are more susceptible 
than unmarried. A mother of many chil- 
dren is more likely to get it than a moth- 
er of few. Mothers of larger infants are. 
more susceptible than those of smaller 
ones. The likeliest candidates are women 
45-70 who come from diabetic families 
and are overweight; and of these the 
greatest susceptibility lies with mothers 
of many “king-sized” infants. 

@® In children, it most often begins 
with “classical symptoms” such as bed- 
wetting, insatiable thirst, extreme hunger 
and weight loss. While growing children 
should be hungry, the danger signal is 
when they lose rather than gain weight 
when normal hunger is intensified. If 
bed-wetting, thirst, hunger, and weight 
loss occur, immediate consultation with 
a doctor is called for. 

@® In adults, the disease is often so 
mild at the outset that 30% learn of it 
for the first time in a casual way such 
as an insurance examination. Extreme 
thirst and frequent urination, loosening 
of teeth, genital itching, blurring vision 
are evidences, but may result from other 
causes. In any case, they should be check- 
ed up on by a doctor. 

@® Once an adult knows he or she has 
diabetes and treatment. is begun, the 
chances are good for relatively normal 
life, although with specific extra care. 
Some famous diabetics who have lived 
full and productive lives include H. G. 
Wells, Hugh Walpole, Clemenceau, Ce- 
zanne, Puccini and Fiorello LaGuardia. 

@ At least 50% of adult diabetics can 
be treated without insulin but with a 
diet providing a mild to moderate re- 
striction of carbohydrates. Special diets 
are not usually necessary. The doctor 
need no longer be ‘‘a symbol of punish- 
ment and deprivation to the patient.” 
For the rest, “the insulin armory repre- 
sents nearly total security.’’” Meanwhile, 
research in the field of oral drugs gives 
promise of eliminating or minimizing the 
need for insulin injections. A 14-page 
chapter describes this research. Wide- 
spread study of prevention fs also taking 
place, 

“As a result, whatever promises are 
still to be fulfilled by the expanding fu- 
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Dyad, London Datly Worker 
*He’s sufferin’ from the strain of relaxed 
international tension.” 


ture, today’s diabetic can live a longer, 
fuller and more normal life than was 
ever before imagined possible.” 


*“HOW TO LIVE WITH DIABETES, 
by Henry Dolger, M.D., and Bernard 
Seeman. W. W. Norton & Co., N.Y. 
192 pp. indexed. $3.50. 


AMES PARKINSON, a physician of the 

turn of the 18th Century, made an 
error in describing an ailment as “shak- 
ing palsy.” Later the ailment was again 
erroneously described as “paralysis agi- 
tans.” To avoid these misnomers for the 
disease, which is actually neither palsy 
nor paralysis, modern medicine has by- 
passed the difficult chore of finding a 
precise name for it by simply calling it 
Parkinson’s Disease. 


Whatever it is, it is the most common 
disabling neurological disease affecting 
man, and affects possibly a million peo- 
ple over 40 in this country with some 
form of muscular rigidity and tremor re- 
sulting from affliction of the small center 
or basal ganglia at the base of the brain. 
Because the brain itself (cortex) and its 
nerve bundles are not affected, there is 
no loss of speech or intelligence, nor para- 
lysis. Sufferers can move affected limbs 
jerkily, whereas paralysis halts all power 
and voluntary movement. 


There is no acknowledged cure, but it 
nevertheless has gained the designation 
of a “friendly” disease because it does not 
shorten life, is not contagious or inherit- 
ed, does not cause pain or numbness; 
and can be helped by treatment with cer- 
tain medications and vigorous and prop- 
erly planned physiotherapy. This is the 
ailment from which photographer Mar- 
garet Bourke-White has written of her 


remarkable recovery. 

There are two main types: (1) idio- 
Pathis (from unknown causes), probably 
the t:-pe studied by Parkinson and pos- 
sibly traceable to poor circulation which 
fails to remove waste from the basal gan- 
glia cells; (2) post-encephalitic, believed 
to have been caused in our time by the 
virus of Spanish influenza which swept 
this country and the world in the years 
1917-27. (A special variety, arteriosclero- 
tic, usually affects only people in the 
sixth decade with hardening of the brain 
arteries.) 

Estimates indicate that several hun- 
dred thousand patients of the Spanish 
influenza epidemic are still alive in this 
country, and may be subject to Parkin- 
son’s Disease. Two foundations have re- 
cently come into existence—the National 
Parkinson Foundation for research into 
treatment; and the Parkinson’s Disease 
Foundation, for reasearch into cause and 
prevention. 


Dedicated to the victims of the disease 
and the founders of the two foundations 
is a new paperback book* on the subject 
by Lewis J. Doshay, M.D., director of the 
Parkinson Research Laboratory at Col- 
umbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in 
New York and founder of the first Par- 
kinson laboratory in the U'S. It is clearly 
written, most interesting in its history 
of the disease, and contains more than 
100 pages with charts, diagrams and il- 
lustrations on treatment including medi- 
cines, physiotherapy, surgery and useful 
day-to-day advice to patients, their fam- 
ilies and communities. It obviously be- 
longs in every home which may have to 
contend with the affliction. 

—John T. McManus 


*PARKINSON’S DISEASE, Its Mean- 
ing and Management, by Lewis J. 
Doshay, M.D. A Keystone Book 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, 224 pp. indexed. $1.45. 


McManus speaks on elections 
in Philadelphia March 19 


OHN T. McMANUS, general manager 

of the NATIONAL GUARDIAN, will 
speak on “The 1960 Elections and the In- 
dependent Vote” for the Philadelphia 
Friends of the National Guardian, on 
Sat., March 19, at 8:30 p.m. 

The program will take place at the 
Boulevard Building, 4322 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Audience participation 
isswelcomed. Admission is free. 
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America’s Finest Cultural Monthly 


MAINSTREAM — March Issue 


KENNETH TYNAN: Culture in Trouble 

HERBERT APTHEKER: Sociology, U.S.A. 

VICTOR RABINOWITZ: What Price the Un-Americans? 
RUSSELL DAVIS: My Business Career 

MIGUEL HERNANDEZ: Poems of War and Work 

ALICE DUNHAM: Gustav Courbet, Realist 

RIGHT FACE - BOOK REVIEWS - LETTERS - FEATURES 


50c a covy @ Subscrintion $5. 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Broadway, N.Y, 3 











POLITICAL AFFAIRS (March) 
Special Enlarged 96-page Issue 
RESOLUTIONS cf THE 17th ( ONVEN ZY: 9N, C.P.U.S.A. 
On Youth e Party Organization e Farm Question e Status of 
Women e Civil Liberties e Mexican Americans e Cuba ® Pu- 

erto Rico e and other questions, 
ARTICLES BY Alicla Hamilton @ R. P. Dutt @ Elizabeth Curley Fiynn 
@ Hyman Lumer e Elizabeth Lawson @ A, . Krchmarek @ W., Z. Fos- 
ter @ Herbert Aptheker. 

Sinale Copy 35c @ Subscription $4. 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Broadway, N.Y. 3 





ANNUAL BOOK 
SALE! 


Best Time to Refresh 
Your Library 
REDUCTIONS FROM 
20 to 80% 
High-priced books now 89c, 
among them: 

Inside the Khrushchev Era, Boffa 
An Economic Interpretation of 

U.S. Constitution, Beard 
My. Native Ground, Royal France 
He Who Rides the Tiger, 


Bhattachary 
Premium Books With MARCH 13 
$5 Purchase Fraternal Clubhouse 
Children's B rds, 20 te 7 oh as 
80% disc. Latest LP Records 20% disc ‘ 110 W. 48 St., N.¥.C. 
Pp P Sponsored by: 
rogressive Bookshop VETERANS. OF THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN BRIGADE 

1806 W. 7th St. DU 32-7431 Kvom 405, : N.¥.C. Tickets at: Jefferson Bookshop, 


Los Angeles Calif. 


Free the 6,000 


Amnesty Now for Spain’s 











100 E. 16 St., N.¥.C. Admission $1. 


Political Prisoners 


Hear: John T. McManus 
Dr. Edward Barsky 
Rev. Wm. Melish 
Milt Wolff 

Ent: John Randolph 
Sarah Cunningham 
Lloyd Gough 
Nadyne Brewer 
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Civil rights fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 


civil rights amendments to the bill, and 
the fight was on. 

Sen. Russell (D-Ga.), chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee and leader of 
the Senate Dixiecrats, immediately at- 
tacked Johnson’s method of bringing up 
the civil rights issue. He called it “a 
lynching of orderly procedure” and moved 
to postpone the matter for a week. The 
Russell motion was beaten, 28 to 61. Re- 
publicans Goldwater (‘Ariz.), Williams 
(Del.), Butler (Md.) and Young (N.D.) 
voted with the Dixiecrats, as did Tennes- 
see Democrats Gore and Kefauver, and 
Morse (D.-Ore.), who took an inflexible 
position on the question of Senate pro- 
cedure. The two Texas Democrats, John- 
son and Yarborough, voted with the 
Northerners in this first vote of the 1960 
Civil Rights fight. 


PAINED PROTESTS: The first ten days 
were days of “‘semi-filibuster.’’ The Sen- 
ate was held in session usually from 10 
a.m. to 10 or 11 p.m. Dixiecrats made long 
and irrelevant speeches. Considerable 
time was taken on other issues. 


Sen. Eastland read a 92-page speech 
criticizing some of the civil rights pro- 
posals and suggested that the Senate 
“substitute the Eastland plan of nothing, 
and just forget the whole business.” 


After ten days and 100 hours of talk, 
Johnson shifted gears and announced 
that the Senate would go on a 24-hour 
basis. The Dixiecrats protested. Russell 
labeled it “legislative torture.” Sen. Hol- 
land (D-Fla.) warned that some of the 
older Senators could not survive the phys- 
ical strain. Sen. Ervin (D-N.C.) charged 
that the Republican and Democratic 
leaders were trying tc “physically and 





dad F 


Fasdlb. ne vot : 
NMU Pilot, New York 

Again? 
mentally exhaust the Southerners.” Sen. 


Smathers ‘(D-Fla.) suggested a “Humane 
Society for Senators” so that they would 
be treated as well as animals. 

In a bit of fast parliamentary footwork 
Johnson brought about an overwhelming 
Senate vote to back up the 24-hour ses- 
sions. He thus made the decision a col- 
lective one, saying: “I do not want to 
have blood on my hands.” 


WORK HALTS: The filibuster was on. 
By endless talk the Dixiecrats aim to 
prevent a vote on civil rights. With 16 
Southern Senators who can be counted 
on for full service in the filibuster, Rus- 
sell planned to schedule six daily four- 
hour speeches indefinitely. 

All other work of the Senate came to 
a halt during the filibuster. 





der (D.-La.), chairman of the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee, stated.on behalf of 
the Dixiecrats that they would refuse the 
unanimous consent required to permit 
Senate committees to meet while the 
Senate is in session. 


Any Senator at any time—midnight, 
2 a.m. or 6 a.m.—may require a quorum of 
50 Senators to be present on the floor. If 
they do not appear they may be tracke 
down and brought to the Senate by t 
Sergeant at Arms. Also, roll call votes may 
come at any time, so all Senators are 
required to be available Consequently the 
Senate now looks like a camp ground, 
with cots set up in the cloak room and 
in nearby committee rooms for use dur- 
ing the filibuster. 


THREE ALTERNATIVES: It is expected 
that the filibuster will continue for two 
or three weeks. It will end in one of three 
ways: (1) the exhausted Dixiecrats may 
stop talking and permit the Senate to 
vote; (2) the Senate itself may give up 
and abandon the effort to bring up civil 
rights; (3) the Senate by a vote of two 
thirds of the Senators present may stop 
the filibuster and force a vote. Cloture 
has never, yet succeeded in stopping an 
anti-civil rights filibuster, but the chances 
are it will be attempted this year with 
reasonable hopes of success. 

If and when the Senate gets to vote, 
it will choose among a wide variety of 
civil rights proposals. 

@ Sens. Scott ‘R-Pa.), Keating ‘(R- 
N.Y.), Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Doug- 
las ‘D-Ill.) plan an attempt to restore 
Title IlI—sgtricken from the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957—-which would empower the 
Attorney General to _ initiate action 
against interference with civil rights. 

@ Humphrey and five other Democ- 
rats are sponsors of S-2814 which would 
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‘Possum politics 
The ‘possum up the persimmon tree 
The raccoon was on the ground, 
Raccoon said, if you want to play 
Politics with me, 
Shake me some ‘simmons down! 
—SWIMPH, Pittsburgh Courier 








ommended by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

@ Hennings has wrepared a bill for 
“Federal enrollment officers” which com- 
bines the Federal registrar and referee 
approach. 

All these proposals, plus a variety of 
others, will be discussed and voted on if 
the filibuster is broken 


HOUSE ACTION: The House Rules Com- 
mittee released a civil rights bill (HR- 
8601) for House consideration when 213 
of the required 219 signatures were gain- 
en on the petition to discharge the com- 
mittee and force action on the bill. If six 
others had signed, the blockade would 
have been broken and the list published, 
revealing something like 165 Democrats 
and only 55 Republicans on the pro- 
civil rights list. It was to prevent this 
that Republican Rules Committee mem- 
bers finally joined the Northern Demo- 
crats to give the go-ahead signal. 

The House was to have 15 hours to 
debate HR 8601: unlimited amendments 
can be offered to this limited and weak 
measure. Scheduled for action about 
March 10, the House will probably take 
two or three weeks on civil rights. This 
means both the Senate and the House 
should be completing their action about 
the same time in the latter half of March. 

I€ would seem probable that Congress 
in 1960 will finally pass civil rights legis- 
lation. The big question is the effective- 
ness of the law. 
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SPECIAL TOUR | 
RUSSIA 


Moscow for May Day, Visit Leningrad — Kiev — 
Odessa — Yalta — Sochi — Tbilisi — Khrarkov — 


Paris — Helsinki — Stockholm — Copenhagen. 
DEPART APRIL 17th 


36 Days All Inclusive, Departing from Los Angeles 
JET SERVICE! $1600.00 
Optional Extensions to Israel and All Europe 
This Tour Approved by Intourist 
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square dancing. 
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pendent‘- Socialist Candidate in Spring Valley, N.Y. 








LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI. 
NESS - LIFE - AUTO - FIRE - 
HEALTH 

330 S. WELLS STREET 





AMOILOVA + ALEXEI BATALOV 

MERKURYEV + A. SHVORIN 

ROZOV «© Music by M. VAINBERG 
Produced and Directed by M KALATOZOV 

A MOSFILM STUDIOS PRODUCTION 


one ware 10s em | { RIDDEN oD —— we 


ANDREWS HOTEL, ROOM M-R 
Mr. John’s £ 





Monmouth & 5 St., Lakewood, N. J. 
Modern - Intimate - Fabulous Clas- 












Donation 50c. 























sical Record Library - Free Ice B t Sal (=> 
JOINT SPONSORS: National Guard- pt 5 eed con & pa 97 ogee vonae C (a>. WORLD PLAYHOUSE 
« wi =f . reeman - ewisn-Americ uls . fi ma. 7 “BA 
IN MEMORIAM ee er Entertainment. Miami, Fla, my Friday, March 18 
lack & Serena Schwartz PL 9-3935 246.8610 
Te akewood 6-12 High Clas Work 
PUBLICATIONS Reserve Now for March and April. Moderate "Pricse— . NO ici diia ad L p.m. 





410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Tickets now available at 
32 W. Randolph St. AN 3-1877 

$1.50 and $2. 
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= = Labour Monthly 


An authoritative English 
socialist magazine of 
articles and comments 

on world affairs. 
$3 a year 
LABOUR MONTHLY 
134 Ballards Lane, 
London N. 3, England 
Edited by RK. Paime Dutt 
TANMM MMA NUUHAMUUHMAM MMMM MNP N MA AMM M MM 


Mrs. Dorothy Burnham 


and her family CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


CAMP CALUMET T beers from New Yoru 


IS YOUR SON 15 YEARS OLD? 


y be accepted 





wish to thank the many 
Guardian friends for their 
¥ expressions of sympathy on 
the death of her husband, 
the late 











Tippecanoe, too? 
MOINES, IOWA 

sn't it about time that brave 
men and women got together 
and revived the old Whig Party? 
The two old worn-out major 
parties have outlived their use- 


Patrronize Guardian Advertisers = &:- 


by personal interview only for the special group — 
DES 


CALUMET ‘‘FORESTERS”’ Is 


% GREAT WEEKS IN CAMP $300 © Ages 6 to 16 @ Coed 
For Complete Details YUkon 6-6810 @ 507—5th Ave., N.Y.C. 











Louis E. Burnham 
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C. D. Van Nordstrand 
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CHICAGO 
SCOTT NEARING 

speaks on 

AMERICAN-RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP— 
PATH TO WORLD PEACE 

Fri., March 25, 8:15 p.m. 
32 W. Randolph St., Hall B3, 10th floor. 
Adm. $1. Phone: AN 3-1877 


DETROIT 


April 7—HOLD THIS DATE to hear DR. 
SCOTT NEARING lecture on THE 
MYTH OF NATIONAL SECURITY, Mc- 
Gregor Memorial Center, Ferry & Sec- 
ond. Sponsor: Global Books Forum, 4829 
Woodwad Av., Suite 201. 


LOS ANGELES 


UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 
Fri., March 11, 8 p.m. 

» DR. PAUL A. BARAN 
Professor of Economics, Stanford Univ. 
“Can We Have Prosperity With Peace?” 

Auditorium, First Unitarian Church 
2936 W. 8 St. Adm: $1. Question Period. 




















RHYME... 
. « « & Stimulating evening with 
three outstanding poets... 
REASON ... 
. . « THE BEST! It’s for SOBELL! 
FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 8 P.M. 
903 North Mariposa 


PHILADELPHIA 


Friends of National Guardian 

present 

AN EVENING WITH JOHN T. McMANUS 

Sat., March 19, 8:30 p.m. 

Boulevard Building, 4322 N. Broad St. 

Delightful entertainment starts the eve- 

ning, so don’t come late. 

Mr. McManus will discuss the 1960 elec- 

tions and the independent vote. Audience 

participation welcomed. 











GEORGE MORRIS, Labor Editor of THE 
WORKER, speaks on ‘Labor's Fight- 
Back,” Fri., March 11, 8:30 p.m., at 
Adelphia Hotel, Chestnut & 13th. Adm; 
$1, jobless & youth, 50c. 


NEW YORK 


A NEW RUSSIAN MUSIC CARNIVAL 
FROM MOSCOW (with English titles) 
“GIRL WITH A GUITAR” 
Plus—42nd Anniversary Parade in Moscow 
WED., THURS. & FRI. MARCH 9, 10, 11 
Admission 75c. Continuous performances 
daily—11:45 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
American Theater CA 8-6875 
238 E. 3rd St. Take IND subway D” 
train to “2nd Ave” station 











POLISH BAZAAR 
Variety of Choice Articles 
Beautiful Polish Artcraft 

Useful Mase. Bargains Galore 

Also: Delicious Polish Meals 

SAT. & SUN., MAR. 12 & 18 

Doors open at 1 p.m. 
POLONIA CLUB 

201 Second Av. Donation 25c 

“IS DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE 

IN THE NUCLEAR AGE?” 
Hear John Darr, noted educator, chair- 
man of Manhattan Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, discuss the sub- 
ject which will come up at the Summit 
meeting between Eisenhower and Khrush- 
chevy. Mon., March 7, 8:15 p.m. promptly, 
YMHA, 174th St. & Boston Rd., Bronx 
(over Dover Theater.) Adm: Free. Ausp: 
Crotona Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy. 











METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
CORRECTED NOTICE!! 
Installation of Officers 
Fri., March 4, 8:30 p.m. 

Adelphi Hall, 74 5th Av., Room D 





BROOKLYN PARTY 
Fun & Food Sat., March 5, 9 p.m. 
715 St. Mark’s Av., Apt. 2-4. Contribu- 
tion $1. Auspices: Jo Ann Santiago De- 
fense Committee. 





New York Intercultural Society 
IDES OF MARCH DANCE 
Sat., March 12, 10:30 to 2:30 a.m. 
Herbie Harris & his Orchestra 
Fraternal Clubhouse, Crystal Ballroom 
110 W. 48th St. Adm: Advance $2, 
Door $2.50. Tables seating 4—$4. Tickets 
& Res. Eves. NE 8-7735, ST 9-8551. 





“Role of Women in Peace Movement’ 
Speaker: leading member of Emma Laz- 
arus Federation: Fri., March 11, 8:30 p.m. 
Hotel Beacon, B’way & 75th St., Silver 
Rm. Questions-Discussion. Admission 
free. Ausp: West Side Communny Club. 





The Work & World of C, ~ Wright Mills 
Two lectures by William F. Warde, 
Staff writer Intl. Socialist Review. Fri., 
March 4, 8:30 p.m. ‘‘Causes of War & 
Essentials for Peace,”’ a review of Mills’ 
CAUSES OF WORLD WAR III. 

Fri., March 11, 8:30 p.m. “Social Science 
in our Time,’ a _ review of Mills’ 
SOCIOLOGICAL IMAGINATION from 
Marxist viewpoint. 

116 University Pl. (nr. Union Sq.) 

Ausp: Young Socialist Alliance Don. 50c 





JAMES E. JACKSON 
editor-in-chief The Worker 
speaks on 
“The Negro in the Labor Movement” 
Fri., March 4, 8 p.m 
Adelphi Hall, 74 Sth Av. 
Coffee and Cake served. 
Donation: 99c 
Sponsor: Labor Press Forum 





MAUD RUSSELL reports on 

NEW PEOPLE IN NEW CHINA 
Story of 3-month stay in China with 
slides showing life in China today. 
Sun., March 13, 7:30 p.m. Parkway 
Plaza, 1110 Eastern Parkway (B’klyn) 
near Utica Av. Ausp: Crown Heights 
Forum. Cont. $1. 














“I had a good home, a devoted wife, six beautiful children but I 
squandered everything we owned on f 





Commemorate 50th ANNIVERSARY 
f 


ty) 
INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 
Sun., March 6, 2 p.m. 
Central Plaza Annex 
40 E. 7th Street 

Hear: Lester Jack, POC leader Phila- 
delphia area and others. Special Attrac- 
iton: Showing of a Soviet Film. Auspices: 
N. Y. Provisional Organizing Committee. 





DISCUSSION GROUP meets every Wed., 
in members’ homes in Manhattan. Hu- 
man relations, arts, psychology, topics. 
Non-political, non-sectarian. For info, 
and invitation call MO 2-8488. 





ACADEMY UF NUTRITION 
New York Chapter 
Presents a lecture by 
HERMAN GOODMAN, M.D. 
“H3 in Combating Old Age” 
Mon., March 14, 8 p.m., Henry Hudson 
Hotel, 353 W. 57th St. 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


NATURAL HYGIENE Reveals the Secret 
of a way of life that is healthier, hap- 
pier, and less expensive. Learn about it 
from the American Natural Hygiene So- 
ciety, 5210-NG Bayshore Blvd., Tampa 
11, Florida. 














CHICAGO 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
6223 S. Halsted St. STewart 3-3600 

DETROIT 
GLOBAL BOOKS 
offers a hard-to-find book service. 

Phone TE 2-9715, or come in and browse 
4829 Woodward Av., Suite 201, (between 
Warren & Hancock). Open daily noon 
to 5 p.m., Wed.-noon to 8 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Books of quality from 
and about Many Lands—U.S.A., Africa, 
China, India, U.S.S.R., Tibet. Books on 
Labor, Negro, Youth, Science, Art, Music, 
Philosophy, Poetry, Fiction. Records. 
Books for children of all ages. 


PUBLICATIONS 

JEWISH CURRENTS: March issue just 
out! Features: Editorial by Morris U. 
Schappes “Why Adenauer is Coming to 
Washington,” article, ‘‘Fatherland of 
the Swastika’’ by Sam Pevzner, and “A 
Diary about The Diary of Anne Frank” 
by Davtd Matis. Subscription $4 yearly 
($4.50 outside U.S.), single copy 40c. 
JEWISH + or oe 22 East 17th St., 
New York 3, 


SUMMER RENTAL 


MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Different Colony’’—Now you can se- 
lect a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.Y¥.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 


RESORTS 


At HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 
Winter or Spring scenery and everything 
else is tops. Remember—Passover, Easter 
are not far off. Tel. Kerhonkson 8008-W. 
































NEW YORK 





CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 








A Station Worth Listening To—WBAI— 
on the best straight FM radio—GRANCO. 
For March only: Table Model $24.95. 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4th Av. 
(nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free parking 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minl- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











— 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
A 7-0444 
Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 717-0111 





Large selection slightly used RUGS $18 
up. All sizes, all : opens runners heavy 
quality, 3 per yd. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 pn tr Av. WA 17-4900 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. - 
Discounts up to 75° 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75°% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


SERVICES 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 








AL 5-8160 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 
315 7 Av. OR 5-7773 
4lso: Good Buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in al] styles. Phone for ap- 

pointment. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
Good materials Reasonable winter 
prices. Phone: JF 8-4113 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan. Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd, Bronx 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 .Lexington Av., NY 17 MOU 3-283' 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties serviced 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
GU 17-1561. 
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HE STATE OF FLORIDA stands proud and unshaken but a bit 

bewildered on how it withstood a frontal assault on its Dixie 
heritage. On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 21, a group of Negro and white 
boys in Punta Gorda, Fla., played a softball doubleheader in a city 
park in an all-white area. For the players and the interracial audi- 
ence the main concern was the ball game. But Punta Gorda’s adult 
white citizens scurried about trying to figure a strategy to defeat 
this unabashed affront to the Southern way of life. 


When disturbed citizens interrupted Mayor Dave Deegan’s Sun- 
day dinner, he told them he was sure there was a law against it, but 
it was up to the police to enforce it. Deputy Police Chief W. H. Keeler 
said he didn’t think the game was illegal but he asked the boys to 


stop playing. They ignored him. 


The next day when the full story came out, city officials said a 
special meeting would be called to handle the wayward youth. 


It turned out that Fred Jones, 18, Edgar Tippens, 23, and Fred 
Nipper, 17, all white, had been playing with an all-Negro team at a 
Negro school playground for more than a month. The game with the 
white team had been scheduled in the norma! course of things. Ev- 
eryone had a good time and they would like to play again. 


FOUR MONKS of the Roman Catholic Capuchin order were arrest- 
ed in Caltanisetta, Sicily, on charges of operating an extortion, arson 


and murder gang from 
their monastery . . Let- 
ters we never finished 
reading: From the Sov- 
ereign Citizens Party of 
Alexandria, Va.: “Dear 
Fellow American: The 
whole world is TIRED 
of money.” .. . Success 
Story: Walter Flack was 
a sergeant when he was 
discharged from the 
British army after 
World War II. Later he 
took the £300 bonus the 
government gave him 
and invested in real es- 
tate. Now he is one of 
the biggest property de- 
velopment operators in 
Britain. But he really 
made it last month; he 
hired his former boss, 


Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck . . 





In Transit, Washington, D.C 
“He worked overtime so we could afford 
this!” 


. Racists forced Nationalist 


Chinese consul Patrick P. Sun to abandon plans to buy a home in 
San Mateo, Calif. ... Brockdish, on the border of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk in England, near American rocket bases, has refused to take 
part in civil defense. Brigadier T. B. Tappes-Lomax, area civil de- 
fense chief, told the parish council that Brockdish was a “backward 


village.” 


He was supported by council chairman Capt. C. L. Keighly- 


Peach. But council vice chairman M. Young said: “We are right in 
an area where rockets are going to be launched and I feel that there 
is not a hope in Hell of saving anything. It is nothing but govern- 


ment propaganda.” 


FROM VINCENT HALLINAN on his clan: “The jury trying Kayo’s 
felony assault case disagreed; nine for acquittal, two for misdemea- 
nor and one for conviction. On Feb. 8 the District Attorney dismissed 
the charges, stating to the court: ‘A conviction is impossible.’ Kayo 
was indicted last May for felonious assault after he broke another 
boy’s jaw in a fist fight. At the moment Kayo is training for the 


Golden Gloves tournament. 


“Dynamite won the intramural boxing championship at the 
University of California last month, being the fourth Hallinan to 
cop such a championship. Last week he got an A-plus in Anthro- 
pology and the teacher affixed a note: ‘Third in class of 650.’ 


“Butch is in law school and working out for the Olympics’ diving 
team. He doesn’t expect to make it but wants to be in the swim. 


“Ringo was a tackle on the Redwood High School championship 
football team and a straight-A student, too. 


“The lead article in the magazine Soviet Woman in its January, 
1960, issue is a short account by Vivian [the wife] of some reflec- 
tions on our trip to the U.S.S.R. She got a check for $60—a real pro. 


“My suspension from legal practice expires March 15 and I’m 
open for political cases—without fee.” 


And what’s new with you? 


—Robert E. Light 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup servy- 
ice anytime, any place—Insured Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 

Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—2¢ oe™ 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL e343 


ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour. " man. 

0 + 7-7378. 


INSTRUCTION 





PIANO—New highly effective method. 
Outstanding results beginners, advanced 
students. Pedagogy. Juilliard background, 
teacher of Yalta Menuhin. Sophie Solo- 
taroff, Phone: TR 17-1641. 





Enjoy conversational foreign language 

exercises privately. Qualified native in- 

structors. 9 to 9 daily. $3 per lesson, 
FISHER LANGUAGE STUDIO 

152 W. 58th St. PLaza 17-9177 

Est. 1910 
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1GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


AGAtH---IMPORTED FROM FRANCE---300 ONLY 


CHINESE PRINTS! 


(Above) LA POLUIGHE (The Filly) 
by It:-Pa-On. A lovely wash drawing 
painted in China. 


wide. 


.. JUST $3.00 


22” high x 1514” 


NCE MORE GBS is privi- 

leged to offer art works im- 
ported from France, this time 
four exquisite Chinese prints. As 
far as is known, the GUARDIAN 
is the only U.S. importer of these 
lovely wash drawings, three by 
contemporary artists, the fourth 
a magnificent “rubbing” from 
the Tang Dynasty. The artists 
are Tshi Pai Shi, who died in 
1957 just short of his one hun- 
dreth year, and Ju-Pa-On, finest 
Chinese painter of horses. Again 
we have been able to import on- 
ly 300, and are offering them to 


our readers at very low prices. 
(NOTE: The Picasso drawings, 
recently sold by GBS at 4 for 
$10, are being sold by New York 
galleries in a simple black frame, 
at $25 each!) Place your order 
now, while our supply lasts. 


197 E. 4th St.. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
New York 9,.N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Amount 


























No COD's 
Name 
Address 
City 


ee eeeeeeeseeeeaenaee san easesees eee sees esaeeeaseaseseee: 


NEWSPAPER 


(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Ful) payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
0: money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


TOTAL 


A $13 VALUE 
ALL FOUR for $10! 


(Left) LES PUR-SANG (The Thor- 
oughbreds), a magnificent repro- 
duction of a ‘‘rubbing’’ taken from 
a cave wall and dating from the 
Tang Dynasty (7th to the 10th cen- 
turies). Big (30% x 2134"), in 
black and gray, reproduced on pure 
rag stock, it is a masterpiece of 
flowing motion that will grace any 
living room wall. Only 100 on hand. 
A wonderful” buy at 


(Above) SOURIS DES CHAMPS 
(The Field Mouse) —or ‘‘Ground 
Squirrel’ if you prefer, by Tshi Pai 
Shi. Stubborn in life as well as art, 
the Chinese master, during the oc- 
cupation of Peking by the Japanese, 
painted on his door ‘‘No paintings 
for sale to officials.” A wash draw- 
ing in black and gray with red cher- 
ries. 211%"" x 15". Wonderfu! for 
children’s rooms or as a gift.. 


ONLY $3. 


prints 


T HESE’ wonderful 
are shipped to you rolled 
in an extra-heavy mailing 


tube, assuring their arrival 
in good condition. GBS pays 
postage. 


(Below) LE PERROQUET (The Par- 
akeet, or Parrot) by Tshi Pai Shi. 
In Full Color! Lifelike black, yellow 
and rose, with green plumage. De- 
lightful! ~The calligraphs are un- 
translated, since no one on the 
Guardian staff reads Chinese. 221%4"’ 
x 15"’ wide. GBS LOW PRICE $3.50 


Storm in the Black Hills 


RAPID CITY, S.D. 

OUTH DAKOTA is known mainly to outsiders because of its 

Black Hills where the faces of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Teddy Roosevelt are carved on Rushmore mountain. 

Seldom does the state make national headlines politically. But 
something is cooking now that promises to waft its way from coast 
to coast, especially in educational circles. 

Dr. Willis Raff, a young professor of political science at the 
School of Mines in Rapid City, has thrown. his hat in the ring as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Congress, a posi- 
tion held by Republicans for many long years with the exception 
of a short spell during the early New Deal days. The congressional 
district consists of the half of the state from the Missouri river west. 

Raff's December announcement, followed by numerous press 
stories, indicated he would be an able campaigner against the GOP 
incumbent E. Y. Berry, if he got the nomination in the June pri- 
maries. 


ECENTLY the state Board of Regents ruled “that any member 

of any faculty or employe of any educational institution within 
the jurisdiction of the Board of Regents shall, at least 60 days prior 
to any election in which he is a candidate for any national, state, 
or county office resign or 
accept a leave of absence 
without salary during the 
entire election period. If 
elected a resignation be- 
comes mandatory.” 

As the “entire election 
period” could—and would 
—be interpreted by the 
Regents as two months 
oefore the primaries clear 
‘through the summer 
months until the votes 
were counted in the fall, 
such a ruling, if it stands, 
would effectively make 
political eunuchs out of 
all employes of state educational institutions by depriving them of 
seven months pay. 


Dr. Raff decided he would fight the ruling of the board with 
regard to its interpretation of the resolution to mean, that “any 
candidate for any national, state, or county office,” also included 
being a candidate for the nomination in the primaries. Raff did in- 
tend to take time from his teaching to campaign in the fall, and 
interpreted the board’s resolution to mean that he would go with- 
out pay 60 days prior to the November elections. 


HE MOST RABID Republican newspapers in the congressional 

district are whooping it up in support of the Regents’ ruling. 
Most of them argue that Raff would need time from his classroom 
in which to campaign, and therefore he could not expect to do two 
jobs at the same time. They point out that Raff is relatively new 
in the state, that the district is large. But so far Raff is the only 
Democratic candidate to announce, and there’s little prospect that 
he will have primary opposition. So the GOP press is begging the 
Democrats to dig up a candidate in opposition to Raff. 


EESIDENT F. L. PARTLO of the School of ines in Rapid City 

justified the action of the Regents on a class basis. In a lengthy 
press release he said: “Any thinking person will recognize that can- 
didacy for political office on the part of an employe must be with 
the approval and consent of the employer. It is inconceivable that 
John Doe, an employe of the XYZ Manufacturing Company, would 
run as a candidate for the state senate without the consent and ap- 
proval of the administrators and governing body of XYZ and still 
be retained on the payroll of the company.” 


Raff has the backing of most of the faculty and students at 
the School of Mines as well as some of the smaller newspapers. He 
is also supported by the big Mitchell Republic in the state’s east- 
river Congressional district, and by practically every farmer this 
writer has had the opportunity to interview. The readers writing 
to the newspaper columns are overwhelmingly for Raff. If he was 
little known last December he is known now. 


OUTH DAKOTA has long been a GOP stronghold. But four 

years ago George McGovern broke the monopoly and went to 
Congress from the east-river district. Two years ago McGovern de- 
feated the top GOP politician, former governor Joe Foss, to win re- 
election. Ralph Herseth, a Democrat, went to the governor’s chair 
at Pierre. 

McGovern has announced that he will be a candidate for the 
US. Senate in 1960 against Kar] Mundt of Mundt-Nixon renown. Mc- 
Govern has better than an even chance to win. With the present en- 
thusiasm among the Democrats and independent voters it is con- 
ceivable that an entire Democratic slate might prevail. 

Whether the Board of Regents’ ruling will stand is a matter for 
the courts to determine. One thing is certain: Prof. Raff is deter- 
mined to fight the issue out. He could stand financial aid. The ad- 
dress is: Dr. Willis H. Raff, South Dakota State School of Mines, 
Rapid City, S.D. 

Letters to Gov. Ralph Herseth and Elgie B. Coacher, executive 


director, State Board of Regents, both at the State House at Pierre, 
would be helpful. 








Bastian in San Francisco Chronicle 


—Homer Ayres 





